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ADVANCING U.S. INTERESTS 
THROUGH THE OSCE 


September 15, 2004 

Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

Washington, DC 

The hearing was held at 10 a.m. in room 334, Cannon House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC, Hon. Christopher H. Smith, Chair- 
man, Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, pre- 
siding. 

Commissioners present: Hon. Christopher H. Smith, Chairman, 
Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe; Hon. Ben- 
jamin L. Cardin, Ranking Member, Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe; Hon. Mike McIntyre, Commissioner, Com- 
mission on Security and Cooperation in Europe; Hon. Alcee L. 
Hastings, Commissioner, Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe; and Hon. Joseph R. Pitts, Commissioner, Commission 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Witnesses present: Hon. Jerry Grafstein, Member, Senate of Can- 
ada, and Treasurer, OSCE Parliamentary Assembly; A. Elizabeth 
Jones, Assistant Secretary of State for European and Eurasian Af- 
fairs; Stephen G. Rademaker, Assistant Secretary of State for Arms 
Control; and Michael G. Kozak, Acting Assistant Secretary of State 
for Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor. 

HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 

Mr. Smith. The hearing will come to order. And before we begin 
our proceedings, I would like to extend a very warm welcome to 
Jerry Grafstein, a member of the Senate in Canada, a good friend. 
We have worked very closely together on a number of OSCE issues, 
particularly in the Parliamentary Assembly. He’s served as our 
treasurer, which has kept us in the black for quite a long time, but 
has been doing a great job on a number of issues. We’ve worked 
very closely on issues such as anti-Semitism, trafficking and all of 
the important human rights issues. And I’d like to yield to Jerry 
just if he’d like to say anything. 

But you are more than welcome. 

He has been here before when we had our summit on trafficking. 
About a year ago, Jerry was a very able and very important partici- 
pant. And he was one of the co-leaders of the effort to bring human 
trafficking — to bring anti-Semitism, I should say, forward in the 
OSCE countries and was very active in the Berlin conference, the 
Vienna conference and, of course, our parliamentary assemblies. 

( 1 ) 
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So I yield to my good friend, Jerry Grafstein. 

HON. JERRY GRAFSTEIN, MEMBER, SENATE OF CANADA, AND 
TREASURER, OSCE PARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY 

Mr. Grafstein. Thank you very much. I’m delighted to be here. 
I wasn’t planning to come and attend, but I was at a Canada-U.S. 
interparliamentary meeting the last couple of days here in Wash- 
ington. I’m Co-Chairman of the Canada-U.S. Interparliamentary 
Group, and I’m also the number two officer at the OSCE and have 
been active there for 10 years and have been on our parliamentary 
committee for that length of time. 

I discovered at the OSCE that it is the most important institu- 
tion in the world, international institution, after the United Na- 
tions. And I think we do quiet and effective work. Our problem is 
that our profile and the knowledge of both our publics, both here 
in Canada and in the United States, is not very well known. 

And I guess that’s the deficit, Chris, that you and I share. We 
haven’t done as good a job of publicizing the OSCE. I thought 
maybe one of the things we could do is change the acronyms. We 
could just call it great and just leave it at that. 

But I want to commend the Helsinki Commission, all the mem- 
bers, Chris and others in the United States. Because over and over 
again from my observation — and it’s been an important issue of 
human rights, whether it’s human trafficking or anti-Semitism or 
the issues that I’m interested in, which is economic development in 
the Middle East — I turn to my American colleagues for leadership 
and for comfort. And so, I just want to commend everybody on the 
Commission and particularly your staff who have done such a fabu- 
lous job. 

If I have some problems in terms of giving out some information 
or a factum, I just call Chris or the staff here at the Commission. 
And they’ve done a superb job. So I’m proud, really proud to be a 
member of the OSCE. But I’m even prouder of my American col- 
leagues who time and time again have shown leadership where 
there was no leadership at the OSCE. So I want to commend them. 
And I’m here to listen with great interest to what your officials 
have to say and hopefully participate. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Senator Grafstein. And again, 
thank you for joining us today 

I would like to say before I begin my opening statement just how 
grateful we are to the department for designating countries that 
absolutely ought to be on the countries of particular concern list, 
including Saudi Arabia, Vietnam and Eritrea. I think the additions 
of those countries to the list of egregious violators when it comes 
to religious freedom and the important determination has been 
made by the determination is to be heralded and to be commended 
because the facts are overwhelming. 

We recently had the Human Rights In Vietnam Act up on the 
floor of the House. I was a prime sponsor of it. And doing the re- 
search and the work on it — and it’s been passed before only to die 
over on the Senate side, which may happen again this year — but 
what was very clear is that there has been a demonstrable decline 
in religious freedom in Vietnam. There has been a ratcheting up, 
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particularly against the Montagnard, against evangelicals, against 
the Buddhist church and anyone who is not aligned with the gov- 
ernment. 

The most recent enactment of legislation in Vietnam which will 
further tighten and circumscribe the ability of people to exercise 
their faith goes into effect in just a couple of months. And that will 
make it even worse. So I want to commend the department and 
President Bush for those designations. They are well received by 
the human rights community, I can assure you. 

And I thank you, Beth. And I thank all of you for that. 

I am very happy to welcome you to this Helsinki Commission 
hearing on advancing U.S. interests through the OSCE. I’m very 
pleased to have several distinguished panelists present today and 
look forward to hearing their testimonies. 

The title of this hearing is no accident. Since its inception nearly 
30 years ago, the OSCE has been one of the staunchest allies of 
the beliefs and goals of the United States and our friends like Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom. It has multiplied the avenues 
through which we can promote the rule of law and human rights. 
It pioneered the broad definition of security that recognizes true 
stability does not depend on stockpiles of arms or standing armies, 
but on democratic principles, respect for fundamental human rights 
and good neighborly conduct. 

It legitimized the idea that a nation’s domestic policies are the 
rightful concern of other OSCE states. As it reinforced these crit- 
ical standards, the organization also evolved into a strong and 
flexible body with arguably more tools for addressing regional prob- 
lems than any other international institution And I think Jerry 
made a very good point about this being such an important and yet 
under-heralded organization. 

The broad membership, the clearly articulated principles, the 
well-designed political structure make the OSCE an especially ap- 
propriate partner of the United States. Today we have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the State Department’s vision on how this organiza- 
tion can be most effectively utilized and how these key policy mak- 
ers intend to initiate activities and support policies through the 
OSCE that will advance U.S. objectives. 

Let me say at the outset how appreciative I am of the diligence 
and dogged persistence of the U.S. ambassador to the OSCE, Am- 
bassador Steven Minikes. He has done a tremendous job and de- 
serves much credit and recognition for his leadership in Vienna. I 
note parenthetically that when we hold our parliamentary assem- 
blies and our winter conferences, Steve is there right next to us ad- 
vising, providing very useful counsel and insights. And we deeply 
appreciate that. 

This year we had an excellent example of how the initiative can 
be seized to make impressive contributions to the well-being of the 
entire region while focusing on issues of particular concern to the 
U.S. The arms control bureau of the State Department deserves 
praise for seeing the opportunities afforded at the OSCE to con- 
tribute to hard security issues. They presided over a strong U.S. 
chairman of the Forum for Security Cooperation, helping to revi- 
talize that part of the organization. They used it to pass agree- 
ments on management and destruction of excess ammunition, ex- 
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port controls on manned portable air defense systems and the 
transfer of light arms. 

The work of the FSC complimented that undertaking of the orga- 
nization as a whole to conform travel documents, to address pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction, and to discuss better co- 
operation on border security and the control of shipping containers. 

Every one of these key concerns to the United States and every- 
one is a transnational issue requiring that we address it multi- 
laterally. This is the kind of robust use of the OSCE that is in our 
interest and that we would like to see supported throughout the 
U.S. Government. 

Over the past 30 years, there has also been great growth and de- 
velopment in the human dimension, an area of keen interest to this 
commission. Next month, the OSCE will hold the annual Human 
Dimension Implementation Meeting in Warsaw. This meeting is a 
regular opportunity for the participating States to review each oth- 
er’s compliance with our mutual Helsinki commitments, to encour- 
age better implementation, and publicly question activities that are 
not consistent with the strong standards of the OSCE. 

We look forward to a strong presence and participation at this 
conference and to hearing the Department’s priorities for that 
meeting. We hope that the same sense of priority and urgency that 
characterized human rights advocacy during the Cold War will not 
lag now at a time when we see examples of the starkest disregard 
of human dignity, and our nation and regions suffer acts so brutal 
that they were unthinkable only a few years ago. 

Understanding that upholding human rights is not only the pol- 
icy that is ethically consistent with our ideals, but is fundamentally 
linked to our national and regional security, has never been more 
important than now. If a nation disregards public opinion and the 
oppression of its own citizens, it will also ignore violations to the 
security of its neighbors. As we came to see in the Balkans, we ig- 
nore the warning signs of abusive acts at our own peril. 

We have a great deal of work to do in this field. The lives of 
many are still on the line in the countries of Central Asia and peri- 
odically elsewhere in the OSCE, especially if one is a democratic 
activist, outspoken journalist or religious proponent. The creeping 
shadow of a rising anti-Semitism continues to threaten Europe. 
And the blight of trafficking in human beings is increasing. 

Addressing economic development and environmental challenges 
is also important. These are linked to fundamental matters of op- 
portunity and trust in government and to stabilizing societies 
through the confident forum of economic well being. 

My good friend and colleague Ben Cardin, who has a special role 
in this area, will elaborate more on this topic. But just let me men- 
tion that it has never been more timely, and the less developed 
areas of the OSCE need consistent attention if we are not going to 
see political will undermined by the impatience that comes from 
economic necessity. 

We also hope to hear what the administration’s focus is for the 
forthcoming Sofia Ministerial Meeting in December. The issue that 
probably will have the greatest impact on the evolution of the orga- 
nization and on our ability to further U.S. interests through it is 
the selection of the next Secretary General. Members of this com- 
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mission are actively interested in seeing a strong leader in this of- 
fice. 

As you know, we have written to Secretary Powell on the matter 
and will be following up in the near future. The world has changed 
in recent years for all of us. As the OSCE takes on daunting chal- 
lenges, it will benefit from a potent public face and a strong man- 
aging hand to compliment the political role of the rotating chair- 
manship. 

Other important issues that should be considered in Sofia include 
addressing expanded election commitments such as electronic vot- 
ing and voting rights of internally displaced persons, enhancing the 
capability to fight human trafficking, continuing efforts on anti- 
Semitism, the appropriate role of the Mediterranean partners, and 
addressing the concerns in the statement of July 8th by the nine 
CIS members. 

Regarding the current discussions concerning refining and 
strengthening the OSCE, I look forward to the administration’s 
views on the various comments by the Chair-in-Office, Bulgaria’s 
foreign minister, Solomon Passy. He has expressed support for a, 
quote, “better thematic as well as geographical balance within the 
OSCE,” as also called for by nine CIS countries. 

Ambassador Passy has also proposed relocating meetings of the 
economic forum to Central Asia from Vienna and the HDIM to 
South Caucasus. Structurally, he has also advocated stronger polit- 
ical leadership for the Secretary General and the Chair-in-Office 
and deeper inclusion of the Parliamentary Assembly of the OSCE. 

Again, we have a very fine set of panelists. 

And I’d like to recognize my good friend and ranking member of 
the Commission, Ben Cardin, for any opening comments he might 
have. 

HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN, BAN KIN G MEMBER, COMMISSION 
ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 

Mr. Cardin. Well, thank you very much, Chairman Smith. And 
I thank you very much for convening this hearing to give us an op- 
portunity to meet with our representatives to review the role that 
the United States should be playing in the OSCE and to look at 
ways that we can improve the effectiveness of the U.S. participa- 
tion. 

And as you know, the Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe is unique in that it is an independent commission. And 
we’re very pleased to have representatives from the executive de- 
partment as well as the legislative department serving together as 
commissioners to carry out the mission of the United States in the 
OSCE. 

I also want to welcome Senator Grafstein to our Commission 
here today. The United States has no greater friend in the OSCE 
than Senator Grafstein. He’s been a constant supporter and we’ve 
worked together on strategies to set priorities within the OSCE 
Parliamentary Assembly to advance the interests of both of our 
countries. So it’s a pleasure once again. 

But he’s a frequent guest here, so we can’t give him too good of 
an introduction every time because our hearings will get longer and 
longer. But it’s a pleasure to have Senator Grafstein with us today. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me just very briefly comment as to where I 
think we’ve been and where we need to review. 

The OSCE was very helpful in the Cold War, bringing an end to 
the Cold War. It’s the largest regional organization. It gives us the 
ability to communicate with all of Europe and now Central Asia 
and to advance U.S. interests. 

We now need to look at what should the current role be. And we 
have seen it being very helpful to us as we’ve dealt with issues 
such as trafficking of human beings, anti-Semitism, in dealing with 
a whole range of issues, including building democratic institutions 
in countries that need that type of attention, which is certainly in 
the U.S. interest. 

So the OSCE is perhaps even more important today than it was 
before the fall of the Soviet Union. I’m very honored to chair the 
Committee of the Second Committee which deals with economics 
and the environment in the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly. And I 
appreciate the support I’ve received from Ambassador Minikes and 
Assistant Secretary Bill Lash from Commerce, who is a member of 
our Commission, as we have developed strategies understanding 
the relationship between economic development, human rights and 
security issues, that they’re all tied together. We need to make ad- 
vancements in all of those issues. 

The Maastricht document on economics was, of course, the first 
major document in over a decade which really spells out, I think, 
the priorities of our country and where we need to be in leadership, 
particularly in fighting corruption and developing strategies to 
fight corruption. 

In Edinburgh we reinforced that in the OSCE Parliamentary As- 
sembly and reinforced the calling of a meeting of the Ministers of 
Justice and Interior to develop an anti-corruption strategy. And I 
hope that we will find the support to get that moving in all of the, 
including state, to make sure we get that moving. I think it’s ex- 
tremely important that we advance the anti-corruption agendas 
and the building of the economies, particularly in the emerging de- 
mocracies of Europe and Central Asia. It’s an important priority, 
and I hope that we can develop a common strategy. 

I want to mention one other point, if I might, Mr. Chairman. And 
I think there’s clearly need for improvement in the relationship be- 
tween the executive branch and the congressional members of the 
Commission as it relates to charges that are brought against the 
United States. In the last several years, we have received inter- 
national interest in the way that we treat unlawful combatants, 
particularly in Guantanamo Bay and now in Iraq. And we’ve had 
a relationship with the executive branch in visiting Guantanamo 
Bay and getting information. 

But quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that relationship 
has been as strong as it should be. And the trust has not been 
there so that we have the information we need in order to rep- 
resent the interests of this country in our international meetings. 
And I would hope there would be more confidence expressed by the 
executive branch. After all, we’re in the Commission together — and 
that we open up more to the types of charges that are brought 
internationally so that we can represent this nation as strongly as 
we possibly can. 
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So I think there’s room for improvement. I hope that this hearing 
will help us establish that close relationship that has existed tradi- 
tionally between the executive branch, the legislative branch in the 
OSCE work. And I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Commissioner Cardin. 

Commissioner McIntyre. 

HON. MIKE McINTYRE, commissioner, commission on 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you very much. As the newest member of 
the Commission, I particularly was proud of the work that our 
United States delegation did over in Edinburgh, Scotland and 
proud of our colleague, Alcee Hastings’, election and the unity and 
bipartisan effort of our work together. And I look forward to today’s 
hearing and in the interest of time will defer any further comments 
until a later statement. But thank you all for letting us join with 
you today. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. I’d like to recognize the president of the OSCE Par- 
liamentary Assembly, Alcee Hastings, for any comment he might 
have. 

HON. ALCEE L. HASTINGS, COMMISSIONER, COMMISSION ON 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I echo 
Mike’s sentiments about time and Ben’s sentiment about Jerry 
Grafstein. Thank you for holding this hearing. And, Jerry, I’ll ex- 
tend to you an invitation, if we can catch up, to have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with you personally at some point today. I look for- 
ward to hearing from our witnesses, particularly Ms. Jones, who 
I’m hopeful I’ll be able to stay long enough to ask a couple of ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Hastings. 

Now, I’d like to introduce our very distinguished panel. But be- 
fore doing that, just note that the new Foreign Minister of Monte- 
negro is here, Vlahovic. Mr. Vlahovic, if you wouldn’t mind just ac- 
knowledging. Thank you for being here. And we just wish you well, 
and we look forward to working with you. I would note parentheti- 
cally we’re very pleased working with Montenegro and Serbia, that 
there has been real movement in the area of human trafficking. 
And I know that’s of high interest to you. 

As you know, you used to be on that tier three, egregious viola- 
tor, which you took some very, very profound actions to crack down 
on trafficking. And I know you’re working on prosecution. So we 
deeply appreciate that. Everyone who cares about human rights 
are grateful for what you’re doing. 

Let me now introduce Assistant Secretary Elizabeth Jones who 
was sworn in as Assistant Secretary for European/Eurasian Affairs 
on May 31st of 2001. She joined the foreign service in 1970. Her 
overseas assignments concentrated in the Middle East, South Asia 
and Germany include Kabul, Islamabad, New Delhi, Baghdad, 
Cairo, Beirut, Tunis, West Berlin, Bonn. 

She has served as ambassador to the Republic of Kazakhstan in 
Washington. She was the Lebanon desk officer, Deputy Director for 
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Lebanon, Jordan, Syria and Iraq, Principal Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Near East bureau. She has also served as Executive 
Assistant Secretary to Warren Christopher and directed the office 
of the Caspian base in energy diplomacy. 

Beth Jones was born in Germany while her parents were as- 
signed there with the U.S. foreign service. She attended high 
schools in Moscow and West Berlin while her parents were on dip- 
lomatic assignments there. She graduated from Swarthmore Col- 
lege and earned a Masters Degree from Boston University. Ambas- 
sador Jones speaks Russian, German and Arabic. She is married 
and has two children. We hope she’ll speak English today. 

Assistant Secretary Stephen Rademaker — as Jerry Grafstein 
mentioned a moment ago, how important staff is. I know because 
I serve on the International Relations Committee. Steve was the 
general counsel for the House International Relations Committee 
and wrote, literally penned much of the legislation that came out 
of that committee, particularly under Mr. Gilman who served as 
chairman, was extraordinarily gifted. 

And some of his background includes that he was the chief coun- 
sel as well to the House Select Committee on Homeland Security. 
He held positions, as I mentioned, on the House Committee of 
International Relations, including deputy staff director, chief coun- 
sel and minority chief. From 1992 to 1993, Mr. Rademaker served 
as general counsel of the Peace Corps. He has held a joint appoint- 
ment as Associate Counsel to the President in the Office of Counsel 
to the President and as Deputy Legal Adviser to the National Secu- 
rity Council, served as Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, and Counsel to the Vice Chair- 
man of the U.S. International Trade Commission. 

In 1986, he was a law clerk for the Honorable James L. Buckley 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. From 
1984 to 1986, he was associate at the Washington, D.C. law firm 
of Covington and Burling. Mr. Rademaker has received from the 
University of Virginia a B.A. with highest distinction, a J.D. and 
M.A. in foreign affairs. 

Acting Assistant Secretary Michael Kozak will be our next wit- 
ness. He is the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for Democ- 
racy, Human Rights and Labor. He assumed his position in Sep- 
tember of 2003. He has served as ambassador to Belarus, chief of 
the U.S. intersections in Cuba, Principal Deputy Legal Adviser of 
the Department of State and Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American affairs. 

Ambassador Kozak was assistant to U.S. negotiator for Panama 
for the canal treaties under President Nixon, Ford and Carter and 
participated in the multilateral efforts to mediate an end to the 
Nicaraguan civil war in 1978 to 1979. He was a member of the U.S. 
mediation team that implemented the Egypt/Israel peace treaty 
and sought a solution to the conflict in Lebanon. 

Ambassador Kozak served as a special presidential envoy while 
dealing with the crisis in Panama provoked by General Noriega’s 
attempt to overthrow the constitutional government. As a special 
negotiator for Haiti, Mr. Kozak helped coordinate the U.S. policy 
to restore democratically elected government. In 1996, he was 
named as Chief of the U.S. diplomatic mission in Cuba. In 2000, 
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Michael Kozak was named to serve as U.S. Ambassador, like I 
said, to Belarus. 

Secretary Jones, if you could make your presentation. 

A. ELIZABETH JONES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN AFFAIRS 

Sec. Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I very much 
appreciate the opportunity as do my colleagues to appear before the 
Commission again this year. We want very much to focus on how 
we would like to work with the Commission and work in the OSCE 
to advance U.S. policy objectives. We believe that the OSCE has 
made major contributions toward democracy, peace and stability 
across Europe throughout its tenure, but especially through the 
past year. 

At the same time, I would like to say that the OSCE’s success 
is really not possible without the strong congressional support that 
you represent. We want to thank especially the Helsinki Commis- 
sion and the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly. And at this juncture, 
I’d like especially to congratulate Congressman Hastings for his 
election as the President of the Parliamentary Assembly. We look 
forward very much to working with you to support the assembly’s 
meeting next year. 

We share very much the enthusiasm of the Commission for the 
OSCE. At the same time, we feel very strongly that strong U.S. 
leadership is key to the OSCE’s contribution to the U.S. goal of a 
Europe whole, free and at peace. Virtually everything we do with 
the Commission and in the OSCE is focused on that goal. To that 
end, the OSCE agenda is our agenda. We believe that our partici- 
pation advances U.S. interests in promoting democracy, human 
rights, good governance and arms control. And we believe the 
OSCE has a very important and rich role in helping to fight the 
global war on terror. 

The OSCE is unique in its capabilities in the way that they add 
value for the United States. We think that the OSCE is a model 
of effective multi-lateralism in the way that President Bush spoke 
of it last winter. Two particular examples I’d like to cite. One is 
in burden sharing. 

The OSCE allows the U.S. to share cost, to coordinate and avoid 
duplication in our policy efforts. The OSCE can bring the weight 
of 55 nations to bear on problems that no one country can solve 
alone. The other great strength of the OSCE is its field missions 
and ODIHR. There are 17 field missions from Albania to 
Uzbekistan that work every day for democracy and the other bas- 
kets in which the OSCE focuses. The ODIHR is the most respected 
election observer organization in Europe and Eurasia. 

We also believe the OSCE is a relative bargain for the United 
States. We pay about 10 percent, just over 10 percent of the costs. 
And we reap tremendous benefits, possibly up to 100 percent. 

I’d like to highlight two big successes of the OSCE to dem- 
onstrate what it can do. These have occurred in the past 12 
months. And it demonstrates the force multiplier that the OSCE 
provides. In Georgia, the OSCE election monitoring was a voice of 
the international community on the flawed elections that took place 
there last November. It was the OSCE that helped leverage over 
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$7 million in European aid for new elections that took place earlier 
this year in Georgia. OSCE monitoring was key to establishing the 
new government’s legitimacy. 

Another big success was the Berlin anti-Semitism conference. It 
was a landmark event in raising European awareness of the prob- 
lem. It set the stage for follow-up on law enforcement, on legisla- 
tion and education in this important area. 

I would like especially to applaud you, Mr. Chairman, Congress- 
men Cardin and Hastings for joining the Secretary in making the 
conference a success. There are many other unsung OSCE suc- 
cesses from Kosovo police training to progress toward all 55 OSCE 
members acceding to the U.N. terrorism related conventions. 

At the same time, OSCE is adapting a new agenda. U.S. leader- 
ship has helped form that agenda and is focusing on practical out- 
comes for these particular goals. On trafficking in persons, which 
you have each mentioned, we should take credit for creation of a 
special representative on trafficking. This was a U.S. initiative. 
The U.S. is now helping to shape the OSCE work plan on traf- 
ficking. The OSCE’s new code of conduct for its missions is really 
a model for other international organizations. 

Tolerance is also an area in which we should take considerable 
credit. The high profile racism, anti-Semitism conferences were 
U.S. initiatives. We’re now pushing for more expert level followup 
from trafficking and hate crimes to increasing training for police. 

Counterterrorism is another area where we’ve taken a leadership 
role, particularly in the adoption of tougher travel document secu- 
rity measures and stricter controls on MANPADS. At the same 
time, the OSCE is working hard on the traditional core mission of 
democracy and human rights with election observation where 
ODIHR provides impartial monitoring of elections in Macedonia, 
Serbia and Russia and is again setting the international standard 
for those elections. 

I already mentioned the field missions. The largest OSCE field 
mission is in Kosovo to help and implement the U.N. Security 
Council enforce standards. Smaller missions are in Minsk and 
Ashkabad that are reaching out to the next generation of civil soci- 
ety. And I can’t applaud those initiatives enough. 

Looking ahead, the OSCE has an ambitious agenda which is at 
the same time key to U.S. policy objectives in election monitoring. 
We’re sending our first election assistance team outside of Europe 
and Eurasia to Afghanistan to provide support for the historic pres- 
idential elections there next month. The OSCE will monitor impor- 
tant contests this fall in Ukraine and many other places. 

On our tolerance agenda, the OSCE is pioneering in its work on 
fighting intolerance, which continues with the racism conference 
that took place in Brussels yesterday and the day before. The U.S. 
leadership is very evident in the fact that HUD Secretary Jackson 
led the delegation. 

Sofia is our next ministerial of the OSCE. We are very much 
working with the Chairman-in-Office, Solomon Passy, to assure 
practical outcomes for that ministerial in December. We hope to 
reach agreement on establishing a Special Representative for anti- 
Semitism at this ministerial to further combat and to take further 
steps to combat racism. 
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We will also push again for Russia to fulfill its Istanbul commit- 
ment. And we expect the ministerial to endorse OSCE work on 
shipping container security and destruction of excess stockpiles of 
ammunition and weapons. There are three challenges that we need 
to resolve this fall to keep the OSCE healthy and productive. 
You’ve mentioned each of these, and we look forward to having a 
discussion on how best to move forward on each of them. The budg- 
et is a particular concern of ours. We need responsible approaches 
to resolve differences before the Sofia revision of the OSCE’s two 
scales of assessment. 

Russia and others seek radical reduction in contributions. We 
back adjustments based on previously agreed upon parameters, 
which include ceilings and floors based on capacity to pay. 

You mentioned the importance of selecting the next secretary 
general. We completely agree that this is important. Chairman in 
office Passy has made some suggestions, and others have made 
suggestions to change the way the secretary general is — the sec- 
retary general’s role, change the level of the secretary general, 
which we believe needs careful consideration because it has very 
important implications. 

Changing the balance between the Secretary General and the 
Chairman-in-Office could change the OSCE. That needs careful 
thought. At the same time, we believe it’s essential to keep the 
OSCE’s flexibility by minimized and central control within the or- 
ganization. 

The C.S. has called for change in the OSCE. Russia and others 
have been critical of some of the field operations and of ODHIR. 
We believe that the OSCE core mission remains fostering demo- 
cratic change as the only way to defeat underlying causes of insta- 
bility. The U.S. has been flexible. We’ve supported Russia’s effort 
to strengthen the OSCE’s economic and security work. But we will 
not agree to reforms that weaken the OSCE’s human dimension 
work. 

The bottom line for us, Mr. Chairman, is that we believe the 
OSCE’s record of achievement over the past year is very impres- 
sive. Thank you very much for your mentioning of Ambassador 
Minikes and the very strong leadership role he has played in en- 
suring this. We certainly agree with that. And we work with him 
on a daily basis. I, in fact, was on the phone with him this morning 
to be sure we were in concert on the kinds of things that we would 
be discussing today. 

We think that the OSCE’s agenda for this year is ambitious. We 
are leading that agenda. The OSCE deserves continued U.S. sup- 
port because of its contributions to U.S. objectives. Those contribu- 
tions are substantial. The OSCE does face challenges ahead. We 
want to make sure that the OSCE remains a creative, flexible orga- 
nization able to advance U.S. interests and the interests of all 
members of the organization. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Ambassador Jones. And ap- 
preciate your testimony. Secretary Rademaker. 
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STEPHEN G. RADEMAKER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ARMS CONTROL 

Sec. Rademaker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It’s a pleasure to be 
back here with the commission. It’s my first appearance before the 
Commission, but I’m certainly no stranger to the Commission and 
its work having worked with you and your former ranking member, 
Mr. Hoyer, for many years as well as some of the outstanding 
members of your staff. So it is a great pleasure for me to be back 
here in a slightly different capacity today. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the regional structure — well, first 
of all, let me say I do have a prepared statement, which I’m sub- 
mitting for the record. But I will not sit here and read it to you. 
I’ll touch on some of the key points in my oral presentation. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, there is a regional structure of con- 
ventional arms control and CSBMs in place in Europe that goes far 
beyond what we see in any other part of the world. And in large 
measure, this is a legacy of the Helsinki Final Act, which in its 
basket three provided a starting point for the evolution that’s oc- 
curred over the last 30 years. And from basket three, we moved on 
to things like the conventional armed forces in Europe agreement, 
the open skies agreement and most recently, the Vienna document 
of 1999, all of which have enhanced and broadened the range of 
arms control and CSBMs in place in Europe. 

The OSCE is deeply involved in all of these matters. And on a 
day-to-day basis, the OSCE manages the arms control and CSBM 
issues through what is known as the Forum for Security Coopera- 
tion, which within the State Department is managed by the Bureau 
of Arms Control. 

The FSC has weekly meetings in Vienna. And the second item 
on the agenda of every meeting is something called security dia- 
logue, which is an opportunity for any member of the OSCE to 
raise any security issue of concern to them. And many countries 
take advantage of this, and it’s a very useful opportunity to draw 
attention to emerging problems and to get countries thinking about 
possible solutions to such problems. 

Another very important thing that the FSC does is that every 
year in March it has an implementation assessment meeting which 
systematically reviews the implementation of and compliance with 
all of the various commitments that countries within the OSCE 
have made to each other with respect to arms control and trans- 
parency. The principle focus is on the implementation of the Vi- 
enna doctrine of 1999, which is, as you know, a transparency docu- 
ment providing for information exchanges and a system of inspec- 
tion and evaluation visits of respected militaries within Europe. 

The annual assessment meeting also looks at implementation of 
the various documents that have been adopted through the Forum 
for Security Cooperation: the 1994 code of conduct on the political 
and military aspects of security, which is about the relationship of 
a military to the rest of society in a democracy; the 2000 document 
on small arms and light weapons; the 2003 document on stockpiles 
of conventional arms. Under these last two, there’s a prospect of as- 
sistance to countries that need assistance in getting rid of small 
arms and dealing with excess stocks of ammunition. And the OSCE 
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has received a number of requests for assistance in this area, 
which it’s currently working on. 

As you noted, Mr. Chairman, the United States chaired the FSC 
in the fall of 2003. And the philosophy of our chairmanship was ex- 
actly what you suggested. I like the term you used: robust use of 
the OSCE. That is the way we approached our chairmanship. And 
we believe we were very successful. 

During our chairmanship, we were able to bring about the adop- 
tion of the document on stockpiles, which I referred to a moment 
ago. We also had a three-part agenda that we promoted during our 
chairmanship: first, non-proliferation; second, addressing the prob- 
lem of MANPADS; and third, dealing with civil military emergency 
preparedness. 

The way we addressed these three things was by taking advan- 
tage of the security dialogue portion of the FSC agenda in a sys- 
tematic way during our chairmanship provide presentations on 
these various issues and get the other countries thinking about 
each of these three areas. 

We were especially successful when it came to MANPADS be- 
cause what we did was lay the groundwork for adoption by the 
OSCE of the Wassenaar Arrangement Export Control regime with 
regard to MANPADS. This was something that had the effect of 
doubling the number of countries around the world that adhere to 
the Wassenaar Arrangement Export Control standards for 
MANPADS. And so, we do believe that made a material contribu- 
tion to controlling this threat, which, of course, is one of our great 
concerns when it comes to potential terrorist attacks on civilians. 

I did want to mention the adapted CFE treaty, that is, the re- 
vised Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe. As you 
probably know, this is one of our biggest frustrations when it comes 
to arms control in Europe. The adapted CFE treaty was signed in 
November of 1999. And almost five years have gone by. We have 
not yet ratified the adapted CFE treaty and it has not come into 
effect because all of us within NATO agreed that we did not want 
to proceed to ratification until Russia had implemented its Istanbul 
commitments with respect to withdrawing its forces from Moldova 
and setting a deadline for closing bases in Georgia. 

Five years have gone by and Russia still has not implemented 
these commitments. And, as I said, it is a source of great frustra- 
tion. The OSCE is working very hard on this problem. This is a pri- 
ority for Ambassador Minikes. He devotes a lot of effort to this. 

The OSCE has established a voluntary fund to try and deal with 
the financial aspect of bringing about implementation of the 
Istanbul commitments. But notwithstanding these efforts, we 
haven’t seen much progress. And this is of concern to us. 

You may have noticed the defense minister of Russia gave a 
speech last February in which he hinted that if the adapted treaty 
was not soon brought into effect, Russia might reconsider its adher- 
ence to the existing CFE treaty, which, of course, would be of great 
concern to us. But this should not be misunderstood as a lack of 
Russian interest in the adapted CFE treaty because just this year, 
the Russian Government proceeding in the direction of ratification 
of the adapted treaty. 
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The state duma, the federation council approved a law which was 
signed by President Putin in July to provide for ratification of the 
adapted CFE treaty. So Russia remains interested in this, they just 
haven’t taken the steps that need to be taken to make it possible 
for the rest of us to ratify the adapted treaty. And we will continue 
to send the message to Russia that there is no shortcut to entry 
into force of this very important treaty that does not involve full 
implementation by them of the Istanbul commitments. 

One final point that I wanted to make that I know is of interest 
to some members of the Commission is the degree to which the 
OSCE and this web of arms control and CSBMs that is in place in 
Europe can serve as a model for other regions in the world. And 
we believe that it can serve as a model. Interestingly, the region 
of the world that has gone furthest in trying to adopt some of the 
measures that are currently in place in Europe is the Western 
Hemisphere. Through the OAS in 2003, there was a declaration of 
security in the Americas which drew heavily from the Vienna docu- 
ment of 1999. There is not an institutionalized relationship be- 
tween the OSCE and the OAS. And I think the explanation for that 
is that we don’t really need one. Two of the most important OSCE 
members, the United States and Canada, are also members of the 
OAS. There are nearly a dozen other OSCE members who are ob- 
servers at the OAS. And so, there is a lot of day-to-day interaction 
between the two organizations. And I think that’s been very helpful 
in enabling the OAS to adopt some of the measures that the OSCE 
pioneered. 

Asia also has a strong interest in some of the accomplishments 
that have been realized within Europe. There is a more formalized 
dialogue between the OSCE and some of its Asian partners. There 
have been two workshops held in South Korea in 2000 and 2001 
to look at possible application of Vienna document concepts in Asia. 
And then in Tokyo in March of this year, the Japanese Government 
hosted a conference with the OSCE to look at the same question. 

In the Middle East, there is an annual meeting between the 
OSCE and the Mediterranean partners. But I guess I would say 
candidly that we’re not as far advanced in working with Middle 
Eastern countries as we are in the Western Hemisphere and in 
Asia in exploring the applicability of OSCE models to other regions. 
But we do have an office within the arms control bureau that is 
in the business of promoting CSBMs all over the world. And I can 
assure you that they work closely with our experts on the OSCE 
to continue pursuing this question of what we can learn from the 
European experience. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smith. Secretary Rademaker, thank you very much for your 
testimony and your leadership. Ambassador Kozak. 

MICHAEL G. KOZAK, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR DEMOCRACY, HUMAN RIGHTS, AND LABOR 

Sec. Kozak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I particularly want- 
ed to thank you and your colleagues for your long-standing commit- 
ment to the hard work of human rights and democracy. I’m also 
pleased to be joining some old compatriots in that same struggle, 
Beth Jones and Steve Rademaker at this important hearing. 
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As with Secretary Rademaker, this is my first appearance as a 
witness before this Commission. But it’s not the first time I’ve had 
the pleasure of working with you and with your excellent staff. I 
see Dorothy and Ron and Orest, too. We spent many long times to- 
gether when I was working on Belarus. 

And I think for me that was one of the greatest demonstrations 
of the value of the OSCE. That tiny OSCE mission in Belarus and 
Minsk was really the beacon of hope for human rights activists and 
democracy activists in that country. And it really shows what a 
small commitment of OSCE resources can do. 

Next year will mark the 30th anniversary of the Helsinki Final 
Act. And I remember former Secretary Schultz saying that at the 
time it was signed, no one really realized the potential impact of 
the human rights provisions of that document. In fact, he said that 
in his opinion, it was one of the crucial turning points of the Cold 
War when at Helsinki we made it OK to talk to the Soviets about 
human rights. Before that, they would brush aside references to 
human rights and democracy as an intervention in internal affairs. 

The fact that the democratically elected Government of Bulgaria 
is now serving as the OSCE Chair-in-Office, something unimagi- 
nable in 1975, shows just how far we have come. If other countries 
have mature democratic processes, life becomes relatively easy for 
the United States because the people in those countries will use 
those processes for correcting any errors of policy or management 
before they become big problems for the international community. 
So I think there’s a very good practical side to why we want to be 
promoting democracy through organizations such as the OSCE. 

Unfortunately, despite the huge advances in Eastern Europe, de- 
mocracy — and until recently in Russia itself — a democracy deficit 
continues to plague many countries of the OSCE. Since the Com- 
mission’s last hearing, we’ve seen seriously flawed elections or 
worse in a number of countries. But we have seen progress, too. 

The reaction of the Georgian people to the blatant fraud com- 
mitted in Georgia’s parliamentary elections shows the governments 
that engage in efforts to manipulate electoral process do so at their 
own peril. ODHIR involvement in assisting Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan to revise their electoral laws in the past 
year have been remarkably successful. While none of their respec- 
tive laws are fully compliant with OSCE commitments, they have 
all been brought far closer to meeting international standards. Rule 
of law based on democratic principles and commitments is another 
lynch pin of democratic society. Here the OSCE is helping by ana- 
lyzing participating states’ legislation and recommending amend- 
ments to meet OSCE standards. 

The OSCE can also bolster participating states’ capacity to en- 
force the law consistently and impartially. ODHIR has had several 
notable success stories in Central Asia, especially in Kazakhstan 
and Kyrgyzstan, where governments have transferred authority for 
prison administration to the Ministries of Justice. There can be no 
democracy without media freedom. And unfortunately the situation 
for journalists and some OSCE participating States has worsened 
since the last hearing. Ukraine and Belarus have intensified their 
assault on the independent media in the runup to the October elec- 
tions in those countries by harassing, intimidating, fighting, and at 
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times imprisoning independent journalists, and by closing down 
independent media outlets. 

Turkmenistan recently took steps to clamp down further, if that’s 
possible, creating a national press service to supervise print media. 
Actions in Russia over the past few years also raise serious ques- 
tions about its commitment to media freedom. 

Miklos Haraszti, the new representative for media freedom of 
OSCE, has made it one of his first major initiatives to urge govern- 
ments to decriminalize the libel laws. Having watched the 
Belarusian Government use such laws to criminalize policy dif- 
ferences, I can only wish Mr. Haraszti the greatest success in this 
endeavor. The U.S. has made an extra budgetary contribution to 
this project. 

Active civil society is one of the most important components in 
a thriving democracy. NGOs continue their courageous work de- 
spite harassment in several countries. In fiscal year 2004, the U.S. 
provided over $400 million to support democratic development in 
the OSCE region. Our assistance is described in some length in the 
book, “Supporting Human Rights and Democracy,” a report that we 
do annually to the Congress. I think there are copies available here 
at the hearing room. 

Religious freedom is fundamental to democratic development. As 
we speak, Secretary Powell and Ambassador Hanford are pre- 
senting the CPC designations, announcing them publicly that you 
mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman. And I think those speak for 
themselves. That countries like Saudi Arabia are on that list shows 
that the President’s statement that the Middle East was no longer 
immune to discussion of human rights is proving out in practice. 

They also are presenting as we speak the International Religious 
Freedom Report, which is, again, another report required by law 
and which we all worked very hard on. So I think that will be the 
news on the religious freedom front today rather than anything I 
say, is what they have to say and what we have had to do on reli- 
gious freedom. And I think as you look at that report, you can see 
quite a bit of detail on the state of religious freedom within the 
OSCE region as well as the rest of the world. 

All OSCE States must continue to root out extremism and ter- 
rorism. We all have a responsibility to assure that human rights 
are protected even as we combat terrorism. And in this respect, the 
deplorable treatment of Iraqi detainees at the hands of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel in Iraq was a stain on the honor of our Nation. 
When President Bush expressed his deep disgust and regret about 
the events at Abu Ghraib, it wasn’t just his personal reaction as 
a matter of principle. It was also his reaction as the head of state 
of a country that holds itself to the same high standard to which 
we hold others. 

As President Bush said, one of the key differences between de- 
mocracies and dictatorships is that free countries confront such 
abuses openly and directly. We expose the truth, hold all who bear 
responsibility fully accountable, and bring them to justice and then 
take action to be sure that abuses don’t recur. We take our OSCE 
commitment seriously, and we will keep the OSCE appraised as in- 
vestigations proceed. We’re also organizing a site event at the up- 
coming human dimension conference in Warsaw where we will ad- 
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dress the issue of prisoner abuse and U.S. measures to bring about 
accountability. 

U.S. supports OSCE’s effort to eliminate all forms of torture. As 
that word is defined in the convention against torture, in President 
Bush’s statement on torture victims’ day and by common sense. We 
will continue to press individual OSCE participating States to end 
torture as a matter of policy and to hold human rights abusers ac- 
countable. 

A crucial component in the fight against terrorism is promotion 
of tolerance. As Secretary Jones just elaborated in her testimony, 
we applaud the OSCE’s efforts to fight racism, anti-Semitism, reli- 
gious intolerance and other forms of xenophobia and discrimina- 
tion. Much remains to be done, however, and we look forward to 
the naming of special representatives to further our collective ef- 
forts in this regard. 

One lesson I learned during my time in Belarus is that the 
OSCE is only as strong as its participating States. When the Chair- 
in-Office and members give field missions their full backing, they 
are able effectively to challenge repressive regimes and to bring 
about hope and progress. When the Chair-in-Office and other mem- 
ber states try to appease a repressive regime, more repression and 
more illegitimate demands are the inevitable result 

This means that member States must use the full range of incen- 
tives, both positive and negative, available to them to encourage 
democratic progress and to deter abuses of OSCE personnel as the 
responsibility of all of us. In this regard, some seem to have accept- 
ed the charge of double standards that have been made against 
ODHIR. This is a red herring. There’s only one standard for demo- 
cratic elections based on the criteria set out in the OSCE commit- 
ments stipulated in the 1990 Copenhagen document and the 1991 
Moscow document and reaffirmed in the charter for European secu- 
rity adopted at the Istanbul summit. The fact that one member can 
always claim that someone else is worse than they are, if accepted, 
would be a race for the anti-democratic bottom. 

To me, one of perhaps the most disturbing developments in the 
past year was the July declaration signed by nine members of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. It seems to call into ques- 
tion the right of OSCE to raise human rights issues. And in rhet- 
oric reminiscent of not only the Soviet Union, but other dictator- 
ships such as Pinochet’s Chile and the generals in Argentina, 
deems discussion of human rights to be a breach of principles of 
non- 
interference in the internal affairs and respect for sovereignty of 
states. 

This reversion to pre-Helsinki Final Act paths cannot be allowed 
to stand. In 1991, OSCE participating States agreed in the docu- 
ment on Moscow meeting that the participating States emphasized 
that issues relating to human rights, fundamental freedoms, de- 
mocracy and the rule of law are of international concern as respect 
for these rights and freedom constitutes one and the same founda- 
tions of the international order. 

We had it right then. We must not allow a return to a pre-Hel- 
sinki version of the world now in which self-determination and 


non- 
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intervention were perverted into a shield behind which dictators at 
the right and the left had the freedom to deprive their own peoples 
of freedom without fear of criticism from the rest of the world. In 
his memoirs, former Secretary of State Schultz said, “We had in- 
sisted that we would not settle simply for words on human rights. 
We insisted on deeds.” On its 30th anniversary, we must insist that 
the promises of human rights for all citizens embodied in the Hel- 
sinki Final Act and subsequent commitments of the OSCE are 
echoed in deed throughout the OSCE region. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Ambassador, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

And just to lead with your last point, one of your last points, 
first, I’m very grateful for your strong statement on the statement 
made by the nine presidents. And I would just point out that we 
did a response to that as well. 

I mean, we’ve heard that of not being criticized for human rights 
abuses. That’s the same old, tired out, worn out line that we’ve 
heard from PRC, Vietnam, North Korea, South Africa during apart- 
heid years and, of course, the Soviet Union. So we’ve made a very 
strong, and use the word again, robust response to the nine presi- 
dents. It does raise some very serious problems. 

Armenia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, the Rus- 
sian Federation, Tajikistan, Ukraine and Uzbekistan all signed it. 
And we know that the Kazakhstan wants to be the Chair-in-Office 
for the year 2009. 

And perhaps Ambassador Jones or you might want to respond. 
Because I thought that was where would they take the OSCE. And 
that decision, as you know, needs to be made in the year 2006. So 
if that’s the direction, we need to put a tourniquet on that kind of 
thinking because I think it’s very, very injurious to any human 
rights discussion. 

I would also want to raise the issue of trafficking. And I want 
to publicly and very strongly commend the President for his leader- 
ship on human trafficking. As you know, I was the prime sponsor 
of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 and the reauthor- 
ization of 2003 signed by President Bush, the other signed by 
President Clinton. And Steve Rademaker will remember that we 
had unbelievable pushback on the naming of names, the non- 
humanitarian aid sanctions. 

Humanitarian aid obviously should flow in an unfettered way to 
any country because we care about those who are distressed and 
disenfranchised and hurting. But certainly military aid and other 
kinds of aids ought to be used as sticks for countries that refuse 
to respect their own people, especially the women who are being 
trafficked. 

And I would point out that the naming of names has worked, I 
think, has proven that smart sanctions work. When you get good 
friends like Turkey, Greece, Russia, Israel, South Korea, all being 
designated as tier three countries and then getting off the list be- 
cause of their actions to crack down. Serbia and Montenegro are on 
that as well, and raided brothels, closed them, began prosecuting 
the traffickers and protecting the victims. It proves that when we 
put our money where our mouth is, we can get real results. 
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I would point out that Bangladesh even now is doing — has avoid- 
ed sanctions, unlike Venezuela and Cuba and others who are on 
tier three, because they stepped up to the plate and began a very 
serious and hopefully sustained effort to stop trafficking within 
their environs. So I want to thank the President for doing so. 

I raise this especially because, as Steve Rademaker mentioned a 
moment ago, we used our chairmanship very effectively when it 
came to arms control and security issues. We will be chairing the 
Security Council at the U.N. — and Secretary Jones, you might 
want to speak to this — in just a couple of months. My hope is, espe- 
cially given the President’s very strong statements last year at the 
U.N. on trafficking, that we will use that chairmanship to really 
take the human trafficking issue and put that center stage again 
as we chair that to show that we mean business. 

We’re doing it, you’re doing it. I would also point out and I would 
hope that all the countries of the world would take note, we’re at- 
tacking it within our own country as well. The rescue and restore 
efforts being rolled out by the Justice Department, Health and 
Human Services, the State Department, everyone working with the 
local government, state and local law enforcement is working very 
well. 

The Tampa speech as well as that meeting — I was at the New- 
ark, New Jersey rollout, and I just have nothing but accolades and 
praise for the very serious and often under-heralded efforts by the 
president with regards to trafficking. Please use that security coun- 
cil chairmanship to take that issue and just get it right smack dab 
in front of everybody again and say, “We mean business.” 

On anti-Semitism, if I could, the thoughts about Cordoba, wheth- 
er or not we are pushing for a followup there to the Berlin con- 
ference. And also, if you would, the idea that has been pushed, that 
I think is a good idea, of having a more regularized mechanism for 
the Chair-in-Office, a special envoy or some other office to monitor 
anti- 

Semitism. 

And then finally — and then I will go to my colleagues, but I have 
a number of questions. The 9/11 Commission and the some 30-odd 
hearings that were held — I chaired two of them myself for the 
International Relations Committee and for the Veterans Affairs — 
it became very clear. One issue that you might want to speak to. 

The 9/11 Commission said that travel documents are like weap- 
ons for the terrorists. A very good and I think profound statement 
made by that commission. In looking over the conventions of the 
U.N., it’s very clear that there are some 12 conventions that deal 
with terrorism, the money laundering and then the financing one 
of 1999, I think, being the most recent. None of them speak to trav- 
el documents. 

And I know that the department is working on biometrics and 
a lot of other very important initiatives. But it seems to me U.N. 
Security Council resolutions don’t have the weight that a conven- 
tion might have. And it’s something we might think about. You 
might want to touch on it. 

And again, one thing that all of us are concerned about, and that 
is the whole issue of — and the commission, the 9/11 Commission, 
spoke to this — a more robust work within the Middle East in terms 
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of public diplomacy. The OSCE might offer the model. We have 
Mediterranean partners. Six members of the Middle East are a 
part of that, including Israel, Jordan, Egypt. What could be done, 
in your view, to expand OSCE principles? Don’t rewrite them. Take 
those and say, “Here’s something we need to invite you to become 
more of a part of.” 

All of us, Alcee, all of us that are on the Commission care — and 
Ben Cardin — deeply about this. We even had a hearing with 
Sharansky and many others, as you know, on June 15th to explore 
this as a way of trying to get them to be — you know, get the good 
infection [ph] about democracy and human rights observance. 

Sec. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me go first to your 
first question about Kazakhstan and its desire to — its proposal that 
it be accepted as the Chair-in-Office and what that means in terms 
of their having signed this CIS statement. As Secretary Mike 
Kozak said, we have serious problems with the CIS statement. 
There is no double standard in the OSCE. There is no double 
standard in ODHIR. 

Each of the countries who signed this document signed up to ad- 
here to the principles of the OSCE when they first joined the orga- 
nization. And Mike read out what that means. We have since then, 
not least because of the very strong statements and communica- 
tions from the commission itself to each of these governments, but 
we have separately on a bilateral basis had conversations with 
each of these governments about what does this mean. 

I look forward to pursuing these questions with colleagues of 
those countries when I meet with them, several of us, meet with 
them next week in New York where we’ll have a lot of meetings 
on the margins of the General Assembly during leaders week. 

In terms of Kazakhstan’s desire to be selected for Chair-in-Office 
in 2009, we’ve been very forthright in telling President Nazarbayev 
and his colleagues that one of the principle criteria is adhering to 
all of the OSCE principles. As Mike said, Kazakhstan has done a 
very good job of getting back on track in assuring that it does ad- 
here to these principles in some of the actions that it’s taken over 
the past year, getting very close to OSCE principles and OSCE re- 
quirements. 

There’s still a bit to go. And, as I say, we look forward to those 
kinds of conversations next week to push forward on exactly the 
kinds of things that we think are necessary. We have a very, very 
robust conversation with the Kazakhstanis, both bilaterally in 
terms of Washington, but also our embassy in Almaty is very active 
on the subject, as is Ambassador Minikes. 

On trafficking in persons, the OSCE itself, thanks to the leader- 
ship of the Dutch Chairmanship-in-Office last year, put forward a 
proposal that the OSCE itself have a trafficking in persons man- 
date. They have done that. There is a person now assigned, ap- 
pointed to lead this effort within the OSCE. It’s an extremely good 
way to press and encourage OSCE member States to assure that 
they have the right kind of legislation, that they have their pro- 
grams, that we share best practices and how to address each of the 
areas that are so important to us in pursuing trafficking in per- 
sons. 
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In terms of your recommendation of using our security council 
chairmanship to pursue trafficking, I will certainly discuss this 
with my colleagues in the international organizations bureau and 
with, of course, Ambassador Danforth as well as Secretary Powell 
to see how that might best be done. 

I addressed in my statement, as you will see in my formal writ- 
ten statement, the issue of U.S. support for the Cordoba conference 
that Spain has proposed. We look forward to using that as an ex- 
pert level discussion to assure followup to the extremely good rec- 
ommendations that have been made and proposals that have been 
put forward by the anti-Semitism conference. 

We do support naming a special representative, provided this is 
resources neutral. We think a special representative can be very 
aggressive without a lot of administrative underpinning, shall we 
say, in making sure that governments understand what it is that 
they’ve agreed to, understand what’s been put forward and to pro- 
vide the kind of support that’s necessary to make sure that legisla- 
tion, training, education on these issues is pursued in the way that 
it should. 

On travel documents and the security of travel documents, this 
is a very strong element in the OSCE’s efforts in the FSC. It’s also 
an issue that’s under very detailed, very detailed conversation be- 
tween the United States and the European Union, for example, 
through home and justice affairs. There are conversations under- 
way right now between us and Russia on a bilateral basis on how 
to assure greater security of travel documents, airline security, 
those kinds of issues. 

The biometrics issue was one that is of significant importance to 
Secretary Ridge, that he is pursuing personally in a very aggres- 
sive way. And I’m very grateful for your mentioning of it in this 
context. It gives us a greater oomph to push this forward because 
it is something that we would like to make sure that all member 
states of the OSCE take as seriously as the rest of us do. 

On the OSCE and how it can be used in the Middle East, you 
mentioned very rightly that there are conversations with the Medi- 
terranean dialogue [ph] their way to expand these principles. 
That’s actually exactly the theory, the principles behind the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to his G-8 colleagues, the kinds of proposals 
that we’ve made in the U.S./E. U. context, the kinds of proposals 
we’ve made to NATO. That’s why in the three summits that we 
had this year in June the G-8 adopted the broader Middle East and 
North Africa initiative. Those are the principles that we have bor- 
rowed or used from the OSCE to put forward as suggestions to the 
broader Middle East and North Africa countries as ideas that they 
can use to develop a stronger civil society, they can use to work 
with in democratic reforms and human rights reforms. That’s ex- 
actly the idea without expanding the organization itself. 

There is a considerable discussion underway now as to how to 
operationalize it, if I can put it that way, the kinds of — these prin- 
ciples. There will be a planning meeting of the forum for the future 
at the general assembly that Secretary Powell will participate in 
with his colleagues. There’s a lot of work underway to try to use 
these kinds of principles to pursue democracy, human rights, civil 
society in the broader Middle East and North Africa. 
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So I thank you for your appreciation of the importance of this 
issue. Thank you. 

Mr. Cardin. Let me yield first to Mr. Hastings. I think he has 
a time problem. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you. I have a meeting with the vice presi- 
dent of the foreign affairs committee of Austria and need to rush 
away. I’m sorry I’m not going to get to get with you, Jerry. Thanks 
so much. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m appreciative of all of the testimony that the 
witnesses have presented to us here this morning in very concise 
fashion. And I’ll try to be likewise. And I appreciate you holding 
this meeting. 

I also just will take a personal liberty in a friend of mine and 
a friend of this organization who used to be a high staffer in the 
Parliamentary Assembly’s staff in Copenhagen, has now moved to 
America. And I see his interest continues. But Eric Rudenshiold, 
who is a resource for us, has an extensive amount of understanding 
of the OSCE process. And I just take note of the fact that he’s in 
the audience. 

Ms. Secretary, thank you so very much for all of your assertions. 
I agree with the chairman in all of his assessments and your re- 
sponses to them. I’m deeply appreciative. I certainly am very, very 
mindful of the need for transformation of the OSCE. Last Wednes- 
day, I had a very good meeting with Secretary Powell in discussing 
a lot of the issues. And please convey to him my strong apprecia- 
tion for the statement regarding the Gulf War. We talked about 
that briefly unrelated to OSCE activities. 

Also, the shaping up of the election observer mission of OSCE — 
we had very brief discussions regarding that. And I explained to 
the secretary my view as the President of the Parliamentary As- 
sembly. First, I wanted to make him fully aware of the fact that 
as the president and as a political functionary in my other respon- 
sibility that I have requested Chairman Passy to designate another 
person whom he has designated to lead the Parliamentary Assem- 
bly’s observer mission. And that’s Barbara Haering from Switzer- 
land. 

And at my request, Chairman Passy did make that appointment. 
I say all of that because we come to today and appreciating very 
much our state having fulfilled the U.S. obligation to invite election 
observers from the OSCE. I do need to have some assurances that 
the State Department is going to follow its practices regarding visa 
fees and visas and grant them in an expeditious manner for OSCE 
parliamentarians and their staffs. I think in all other election ob- 
servations by the OSCE, that has been the case. And I don’t need 
a response from you, but I do need to put it on your radar screen 
because it’s something that’s critical. 

Right now, I need, for example, for Ms. Haering to be expedited 
to get here to do the assessment for the Parliamentary Assembly. 
Which brings me to my next observation. With my colleagues, the 
chairman of this Commission and my colleagues, the treasurer of 
the Parliamentary Assembly from Canada here and chairman of 
the important committee of the OSCE which I now am privileged 
to be president of, Mr. Cardin, I’m sure they all will take note of 
my parochial interest, not me as a congressperson, but as a Par- 
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liamentary Assembly member, in asserting very strongly the role 
that the Parliamentary Assembly plays in election observation. 

When I read your printed remarks, I note the absence and the 
highlighting of ODHIR’s responsibility, which I do not minimize by 
any stretch of the imagination. I consider it extremely important. 
But as one, along with Jerry, for example, we were in Russia and 
we observed the Russian election. ODHIR was there. But the Par- 
liamentary Assembly was there in a rather substantial kind and 
led by then-President Bruce George. We, too, had exacting respon- 
sibilities. 

Well, when it comes to America and the shaping of the kind of 
observer mission, if you take the political tensions off the table, it 
seems to me only fairness or fairness dictates to us that this is an 
opportunity — and this is what I said to Secretary Powell — take 
Hastings out of the picture. 

This is an opportunity, number one, for an extraordinary bipar- 
tisan effort to assure and ensure that those observers see the full 
panoply, not one person’s side or the other person’s side or ideologi- 
cally, but that they do what they can do best. That’s important, in 
my judgment. And I will be speaking with Speaker Hastert specifi- 
cally to make sure that we do everything for any briefers, either 
by ODHIR or the P.A. or combined that they are totally bipartisan 
without any hesitancy whatsoever. 

Now, I’m just back from Belgium yesterday where I attended the 
racism and xenophobia conference, which I think went extremely 
well. I had the good fortune of meeting Ben’s friend Cardinal 
Keeler and countless others that were there from America. Sec- 
retary Jackson, who led the delegation at the insistence of Presi- 
dent Bush, and I had a number of meetings. But more important 
to the issue at hand, I met with Chairman Passy. I met with Jan 
Kubis, the Secretary General, there in Vienna. I met with Ambas- 
sador Minikes. And all of us in full agreement that the observer 
mission should be robust. 

I also met with Christian Strohal from ODHIR. I gather from 
mine and Christian’s meetings and the manner in which the run- 
up to whatever election observation is going to take place that 
Christian has a different view. I hope that you can help me and 
Secretary Powell can help me in having him dispel the notion that 
observing an election in America is any different than observing an 
election in Russia. 

I think America’s credibility stands to be enhanced immensely. 
I think the OSCE’s credibility in election observation will be en- 
hanced immensely. In addition to appointing Barbara Haering, 
Chairman Passy also appointed Igor Oshtash from the Ukraine, in- 
terestingly, on my behalf, to observe the elections in Kazakhstan 
that are impending and others as well for Belarus. And we know 
that these things are taking place. 

This country’s elections are important. Every person, every for- 
eign minister, all the functionaries that I talked to in Belgium over 
the last four days were interested in the American elections. Con- 
trary to some, not for the purpose of coming here to run any elec- 
tion — Jerry and I didn’t run any election in Russia. We didn’t re- 
ceive interference or cause interference. The speaker at that time 
of the duma briefed us as well as other functionaries. And I, quite 
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frankly, am at a loss to understand why existing political tensions, 
which are natural in an election year, would cause us to minimize 
the kind of observation. 

Now, I know that Secretary Powell doesn’t control that, nor do 
you, nor do I. But the fact of the matter is that where our good 
offices can be influential in allowing for America’s credibility to be 
enhanced, I see that as my responsibility. And I’m very protective 
of the role that we play in the Parliamentary Assembly. And I 
would assert to you that in election observation, ODHIR has a lot 
to learn from what we do. And what I said to Strohal was, “Tell 
me what election you got elected to.” And he understood me very 
well. 

Parliamentarians are accustomed to being elected. And whether 
they are from Kazakhstan or other places, fairness only dictates 
that we balance our observation. And I would like your reaction to 
my much too lengthy statement. 

Sec. Jones. Thank you very much for raising this question. Let 
me just address right away we will do our very best on the visa 
question to work to make sure that people get their visas at the 
appropriate moment. We’ll want to work with you to make sure we 
know who they are in enough advance so that we can do that. 

In terms of ODHIR and the importance of their Parliamentary 
Assembly being election observers, let me first say that I am very 
apologetic that I did not include that in my formal statement. I 
should have. We certainly recognize the importance of the members 
of the Parliamentary Assembly being observers, because, just as 
you say, you have personal experience with how this is meant to 
work. 

I might also say that the issue of the United States inviting 
ODHIR, inviting the OSCE to provide observers in U.S. elections 
is an invitation that we have extended through several American 
elections now for the past four, five times. It’s something that we 
believe is part of our membership obligations in the OSCE. We cer- 
tainly signed up to this. This is something that we expect each and 
every other member to offer. And we are very, in fact, very proud 
to show election observers from wherever they may come how it is 
that we do assure a free, fair, transparent election in the United 
States of America. 

In addition, there are technological improvements that we’ve 
made that are of great interest to other countries who are looking 
at doing the same kinds of things and they would like to learn from 
the experience of the United States and various other states as to 
what the lessons learned are from technological advancements. 
And we will be very interested in showing the election observers 
that will be coming how this works. But I completely agree with 
you, Congressman Hastings. This is something that we are proud 
of. It enhances the credibility of the United States. It enhances the 
credibility of the OSCE for us to participate as forthrightly and as 
proudly as we should. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Kozak, I want to follow up on your comments about 
the concerns about how we have treated, allegations made of how 
we have treated unlawful combatants, the problems in Iraq, which 
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we have acknowledged. I very much appreciate your comments 
about the importance at the human dimension meeting in Warsaw 
to have a side event initiated by the United States. I think that’s 
an excellent strategy, and I commend you for that. 

And I also thank you for your commitment to keep us appraised 
as investigations continue. I assume that includes the Commission, 
when you mention the OSCE, that you’ll keep our Commission ad- 
vised as to how the investigations are going and what they dis- 
cover. 

I want to raise Guantanamo Bay for a moment, if I might. We 
were charged at a meeting of the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly 
by our colleagues challenging the manner in which we were treat- 
ing the detainees in Guantanamo Bay. As a result of that, Chair- 
man Smith and myself visited Guantanamo Bay, had a chance to 
see firsthand the manner in which we were treating the detainees 
there. We issued a report to the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly. 
And we emphasized the point that it’s U.S. policy that we will not 
use torture. And it was verified by the State Department and by 
the administration that torture was not used. 

Just recently, there was a press account — and I want to stress 
a press account — by three British subjects who were at Guanta- 
namo Bay that they, in fact, were tortured and pretty specific as 
to the type of conduct that they were subjected to at Guantanamo 
Bay. And they also indicated in their report that other detainees 
were subject to similar types of methods that would be considered 
torture. 

My question to you is whether we’ve heard from the British Gov- 
ernment concerning these concerns. And secondly, regardless of 
whether we’ve heard from the British Government or not, has 
there been any followup to investigate these charges to see whether 
there was any truth in the allegations that were made by these 
subjects. 

Sec. Kozak. Well, first let me hit the last part of your question, 
Mr. Cardin. Let me qualify this by saying I don’t think any of us 
are involved with the detention policy, and so, our knowledge is 
very limited. I get at more from the side that we — the same way 
you do. Other governments are asking us about it and comparing 
what we’re asking them to do with what we ask for ourselves. 

I do not know whether the British government has raised this 
with us. We will check and get you an answer on that point. I do 
know that the British government as well as the governments, I 
think, of every other nationality of persons detained at Guanta- 
namo have had access to their nationals there as well, of course, 
as the Red Cross has. 

And obviously there are a lot of motives for making allegations 
and so on. But the statement about torture, I think, clearly is pol- 
icy. We went through some effort in the statement that was made 
on victim torture day that the President put out. And I think the 
effort there was to be as crystal clear as anyone can be that we do 
know what torture means. There isn’t some new definition of it and 
that that’s what’s prohibited. 

Now, obviously you get into fine points of, you know, if somebody 
has to stand for an hour in the sun in the line is that a torture 
or not. 
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Mr. Cardin. You’re absolutely correct. I agree with your answer. 
And the nuances here are going to be difficult for us to evaluate. 
The charges made by the press account was very direct torture well 
beyond just deprivation of sleep. Although deprivation of sleep was 
one of the allegations. It went to physical abuse. It went to other 
types of torture. And I guess my concern is I hope that we take 
these allegations seriously and find out whether, in fact, there’s 
any truth to these. The way that we handled the problems in Iraq 
by confronting them directly, to me, is the only way that we can 
handle these types of allegations. 

Sec. Kozak. I absolutely agree with you on that, sir. And one of 
the things I’ve been rather proud of, we had a similar spate of 
things coming out of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, a lit- 
tle bit apart from this committee’s jurisdiction, but still, the sub- 
stance of it is exactly the same. And they did a report on Iraq that 
was — they had the High Commissioner for Human Rights or the 
Acting High Commissioner charge this. And we got a ton of ques- 
tions, requests for information. Then we got a draft report and 
were asked to give comments on it in 24 hours. 

An interesting process in that what I saw, even people who have 
worked in this area for years pushing other people to be forth- 
coming. And we’re saying, “How can they say that? This isn’t true. 
That’s not true.” And I said, “Look, the issue is not whether it’s 
true or not. The issue is how we react to is. And if we just go back 
and say you can’t ask me this because it’s not true, that’s exactly 
the kind of response we don’t want to get from other people.” 

What we want to do here is set an example. And I think we did. 
We went back on each case in that report where there were allega- 
tions of abuse beyond the ones we knew about already and said, 
“Please give us specifics so that we can look at this. It’s not enough 
to tell us that somebody alleges that American soldiers shot up a 
car full of innocent people at a checkpoint. Where did this happen, 
when did it happen so that we can go follow it up?” 

It turned out in all but one case that they mentioned they didn’t 
have that kind of information. And in the other case, we are fol- 
lowing it up and trying to investigate and get more information 
where there was enough to identify a particular individual and par- 
ticular time and place of the alleged abuse. So it’s a process, as you 
mentioned. 

But I think our goal in this — first, our policy on torture is abso- 
lutely clear. And certainly physical torture is prohibited. If some- 
body’s doing it, we want to know about it. We want to investigate 
it. We want to follow up. If someone wants to ask us about it, we’re 
going to go back and ask for the particulars that allow us to take 
action on it. And I think that’s the only way we can be and main- 
tain our credibility. 

Mr. Cardin. I appreciate that. And I support that policy. And I 
hope that you will check to make sure that we followed up in re- 
gards to these allegations in regards to Guantanamo Bay. 

Sec. Kozak. I will. 

Mr. Cardin. Let me follow-up on the chairman’s point about the 
9/11 Commission report, which I thought is right on target. I be- 
lieve we’ve had a lot of discussion here, a lot of hearings taking 
place. And I expect Congress will take some action before we ad- 
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journ this year to implement some of the recommendations of the 
9/11 Commission report, particularly as it relates to the national 
intelligence director. 

But a significant part of this report deals with we need to win 
not only the act of war against terrorists and we have to be strong 
militarily in that regard, we also have to win the war of ideas. And 
that was perhaps the strongest weapon we had during the Cold 
War. Our values won out. And the people of East Berlin saw what 
was happening in West Berlin, and the Iron Curtain literally fell 
down, the Berlin Wall collapsed. We won the war of ideas. 

And we need to do the same thing in the Middle East. And that 
is why all of us are so passionate about this process that started 
in 1975 that no one really expected to be how it is today. But it 
sort of developed into a very important, effective tool for the battle 
of ideas. So I would just encourage the State Department to be 
more aggressive in trying to get more players, in the Middle East 
particularly, to be engaged in the Helsinki process, whether within 
OSCE or similar types of organizations. I think it’s probably best 
within OSCE, because to try to reinvent it would probably take too 
long, but to expand it. 

As you know, we have the initiative — and Senator Grafstein’s 
been one of the leaders on it — to expand the OSCE with our Medi- 
terranean partners and to have higher expectations and greater 
participation. And I think the rewards could be great, including lis- 
tening to the 9/11 Commission report and its recommendations. 
And I know the administration is doing this. And I just want you 
to know that this is one of our highest priorities. And anything 
that we can do on the Commission to assist in this effort and with- 
in the Parliamentary Assembly we will do. 

The last issue I want to raise deals with the economic issues, if 
I might. And that is, I mentioned in my opening statement that 
there’s been in the last 12 months a lot of the tension spent within 
OSCE on the economic dimension starting in Maastricht, including 
the work of the Parliamentary Assembly. And probably the highest 
priority is to try to deal with corruption. Corruption, like your ob- 
servations — at least it’s our observations — that it’s still widespread, 
particularly in the emerging states, and that it’s a real impediment 
to the development of all three areas of our concern. 

So that the Maastricht document talked about developing strate- 
gies to fight corruption. We specifically in Edinburgh passed a reso- 
lution calling for the high-level meeting to develop a strategy to 
fight corruption. And I would just like your observations as to 
whether you believe this is a very high priority or just maybe not 
as high a priority. And if it is a high priority, what steps are we 
taking to develop a strategy or a position? And do we support a 
high-level meeting of ministers in order to advance this issue? 

Sec. Jones. The issue of fighting corruption is a very big issue 
for the United States. It’s one where, including especially in the 
countries of the OSCE, which I know the most about, we believe 
it’s really a key to success. You can’t have prosperity, you can’t 
have democracy, you can’t have a rule of law if corruption is a big 
issue in any of these countries. 

It’s something that I know the E.U. was particularly concerned 
about and really focused on as it worked with the 10 new members 
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of the European Union to get them ready for European Union 
membership. And it’s an area in which the E.U. keeps working on 
with the countries that are coming down the pike in getting ready 
for close association with the European Union. 

It’s also an issue that is worked on in detail by the OECD. The 
reason I mention that is that we want to be sure that what the 
OSCE does is complimentary to the work that’s already going on 
with the E.U. and with the OECD on counter corruption, anti- 
corruption measures. 

That said, we have some very good programs, bilaterally and 
through the OSCE, to try to address the particular issues that are 
related to corruption. And what we’re working on with the OSCE 
is, again, to develop the institutions that are strong enough to 
counter corruption and sort of close down the loopholes, close down 
the opportunities for corrupt officials to be able to take advantage 
of institutions, to develop legislation that makes it harder for cor- 
rupt officials or corrupt people to work in countries and take ad- 
vantage of situations, to make sure that the legal systems will sup- 
port a transparent free market economy, which is, after all, the 
goal of the countries of the OSCE and of the United States itself. 
I can’t speak to the question of whether a high-level meeting will 
happen. It’s something that’s under discussion. And I would like to 
offer to get back to you on how that conversation is developing 
within the OSCE, if I might. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Commissioner Pitts. 

HON. JOSEPH R. PITTS, COMMISSIONER, COMMISSION ON 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 

Mr. Pitts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for holding 
this important and timely hearing. As our nation engages in the 
war against terror, it is vital that we build and strengthen relation- 
ships we have with friends and allies around the world I would like 
to submit my opening statement for the record. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Pitts. And I have three questions for the panel. And any of 
you can respond. It often seems that the OSCE takes a back seat 
to NATO when U.S. policy toward Europe is considered while, for 
their part, E.U. countries concentrate their own attention mainly 
on the countries preparing to join the E.U. The first question is 
what can be done to empower and reinvigorate the OSCE. How 
much might the E.U. be prepared to help us do that? And do you 
see Russia as a potential partner or obstacle in that endeavor. 

Secondly, I’d like to ask about the work of the Coordinator on 
Economic Environmental Activities, the High Commissioner on Na- 
tional Minorities, the Representative on Freedom of the Media. 
Their activities are usually conducted in a quiet and behind-the- 
scenes manner. My question is how do you keep track of their ac- 
tivities? Are you satisfied that these positions have justified their 
existence through particular accomplishments? And if not, how 
would you reform them so that they would be improved? Or should 
they be eliminated altogether? 

My third question has to do with terrorist financing. The OECD’s 
financial action task force, the OSCE’s Bucharest Action Plan and 
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Action Against Terrorism Unit have provided technical assistance 
to assist law enforcement and regulatory authorities in terrorist fi- 
nancing investigations. How effective are these multilateral efforts, 
including the UNSCR and the U.N. Counterterrorism Committee to 
develop common standards and jointly free financial assets of ter- 
rorists? How can they be made more effective, for instance, in ad- 
dressing key outstanding issues such as how they raise money, 
from whom, and how they spend the money? 

So if we can start with the OSCE and NATO question, I’d appre- 
ciate it 

Sec. Jones. I would put it this way, the OSCE and NATO are 
very different organizations. NATO certainly is an organization of 
like-minded countries, but it has a military operational focus. The 
OSCE, because it has the three dimensions, has a broader focus. 
And we find it an organization that is very flexible. It’s very easy 
to move quickly with the OSCE. 

I use Macedonia as a very good example three years ago when 
we suddenly needed to have observers to make sure that the agree- 
ments that were reached at Ohrid could be implemented properly. 
It was the OSCE that was able to put forward those observers 
within days. And it was something that really helped the security 
situation in Macedonia. 

The European Union in addition, of course, has focused on the 
programs, legislation development, et cetera, that was necessary to 
make it possible for these 10 new countries to join, to be invited 
to join the European Union as happened earlier this year. But I 
would argue there are very many of the developments, very many 
of the improvements that the E.U. pressed on these countries that 
are very much in line with the improvements that all of us wanted. 
In fact, we take great credit, we’re very proud of the collaboration 
that we undertook with the E.U. in very many of these areas to 
make sure that we were all focused in the same direction on fight- 
ing corruption, on border security, on rule of law issues, on devel- 
oping democracy, on making sure that there could be vetting for se- 
curity officials and that kind of thing. 

The European Union, now that it has enlarged, is even more in- 
terested in its new borders, in the countries around its new bor- 
ders, so is taking an even more active role in the OSCE as an orga- 
nization — of course, the member states do in any case — in working 
with the OSCE, with us in the OSCE to address some of the pros 
and conflicts to the instability kinds of issues that we think are 
very, very important to address. 

Whether it be Moldova, Transnistria where we have — I’d like to 
really commend the leadership of the head of mission there, Am- 
bassador Bill Hill, for really pushing the initiatives, coming up 
with ideas for how to address the outstanding issues related to the 
frozen conflict there between Transnistria and Moldova. The same 
thing I would like to commend in terms of greater E.U. participa- 
tion, interest, activism in looking at how to assure a resolution of 
the issues in Georgia involving both South Ossetia and Abkhazia. 
Nagorno-Karabakh we already have a very good participation by a 
European Union member State, by France, as a co-chair with the 
United States and Russia in trying to push for improvements 
there. 
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I really look at these three organizations as being very com- 
plimentary to each other. There is a way that each of them can 
work together. There’s a niche for each of them. And we constantly 
are looking for ways to increase the ability of all of us to do the 
work that we think is necessary by taking advantage of the best 
parts of each of these organizations to achieve U.S. goals and the 
goals that we have set together with the European Union, with 
NATO, with OECD and, frankly, also with the Council of Europe. 

On the national minorities question that you asked and the free 
media, we really appreciate the very hard work that the represent- 
atives for each of these special focuses undertake. We stay in very 
close touch with them. They come regularly to Washington to talk 
with us. They are constantly in conversation with Ambassador 
Minikes in Vienna. 

They report back to the perm representatives. And they stay in 
touch with our embassies, with the U.S. embassies, as they travel 
in each of the countries where they have particular issues that 
they’re working on to pursue. So I use every opportunity myself to 
stay in touch with them and to see them at the margins of the gen- 
eral assembly or at OSCE meetings when they come to Wash- 
ington. So I really have a great respect for the ability of these ex- 
tremely capable people to do the kind of work that they are meant 
to do and to do it in a way that achieves the objective and gets the 
changes and behavior that we’re looking for. 

On terrorist financing, we think that the FDS [ph] is a very pro- 
ductive organization. The work in the U.N. Security Council in the 
U.N. to pursue terrorist financing are all ways that we work to 
look at ways and to designate organizations, to designate people 
whom the international community should assure can no longer 
provide financing to terrorists. There are people who know a lot 
more about exactly how they all work than I do, but those are 
mechanisms that we use very, very regularly and that the member 
states use very, very regularly. 

Countries from all over the world, governments from all over the 
world are constantly bringing forward names of people, names of 
organizations that they’d have considered by the U.N., by us on a 
bilateral basis to assure that terrorist financing cannot continue 
and that the international community takes as tough a measure as 
they possibly can to make sure that these organizations, that these 
people cannot continue to use international banking services to 
support terrorist organizations or terrorist events. 

Mr. Pitts. Thank you. Anyone else have anything to add? Sec- 
retary Kozak. 

Sec. Kozak. I’d just say on the media freedom representative and 
the way they work, I had a chance to watch this firsthand in 
Belarus. And it’s true that when they have a government that’s 
being cooperative that they tend to do it behind the scenes and low 
key for obvious reasons. They get to hear our suggestions on your 
media law. The government goes and takes the measures, and then 
the government takes credit itself for doing the right thing. 

But in places like Belarus where they got nothing but grief from 
the regime in power for a long time with the predecessor rep- 
resented in Mr. Duve, the government said he could visit but he 
couldn’t bring his assistant who was an American who observed 
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previously at our embassy there. Now I see with Mr. Hardy [ph] 
they’ve changed the pretext, but the result is the same. 

But in those cases, as Beth was saying, they got information 
from us, they got information from other member state embassies 
and then they published reports and denounced what was going on 
in a very public way. So they are able to play it both, sort of, the 
behind the scenes, private incremental improvement track or if 
that’s not working, public pressure. And I think they made a pretty 
good job of it. 

Mr. Pitts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. Senator Grafstein. Senator 
Grafstein? 

Mr. Grafstein. Well, I’m really privileged to ask our friendly 
neighbor, the United States, and their key people at the State De- 
partment some questions about an interest of mine which I share 
with all of the parliamentarians on this side, the goals and the ob- 
jectives and the processes of the Helsinki Accord. And we agree 
with everything you’ve said, certainly I do, with respect to its im- 
portance and its growing importance. I only give you just one cur- 
rent example. 

Because of leadership of Representative Smith and Cardin and 
Alcee Hastings and others, anti-Semitism became an issue and was 
really, in effect, by the Parliamentary Assembly. And I was de- 
lighted when Secretary General Kofi Annan, when there was tre- 
mendous infighting about having a conference, focused purely on 
anti-Semitism took our resolution, which we worked so hard on, 
and used that. And he gave us credit for that. So sometimes a jun- 
ior organization like the OSCE can impact the major organization. 

I just want to make two comments and bring your attention to 
some activities that I think we’re doing that help you in your work. 
From my observation — and I’ve noted it again in the questions this 
morning — the work of the parliamentary dimension, the OSCE Par- 
liamentary Assembly, is sometimes neglected by our various min- 
istries. The two examples that you give, the Georgian election mon- 
itoring example, that was led by Bruce George, the president of the 
OSCE. And I was the deputy on both of those missions. 

And quite frankly, I think we led those missions. The ODHIR 
was there. They were very supportive. They were excellent. But 
quite frankly, I think that parliamentarians have a lot more experi- 
ence in connection with elections and what’s important and what’s 
not important in order to instigate the parliamentary process. 

And again, when you mentioned Ambassador Hill, he’s done a 
fabulous job. But I’m also — and Kiljunen of Finland — leads the par- 
liamentary side of the Moldova Transnistria problem. And I hap- 
pen to be on that as well, so I can speak from firsthand experience 
that there the leadership of Mr. Kiljunen has been outstanding. 
And I would just hope that when you take a look at the informa- 
tion you garner from your minister, from your diplomats, you 
would take into account the fact that the OSCE has two dimen- 
sions. 

There’s the ministerial side, and there’s also the parliamentary 
side. And we’ve been working very hard, as Chris will tell you and 
as Ben will tell you, to make sure that the two institutions, one in 
Vienna and ours at Copenhagen, work together. We now, in effect, 
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have an ambassador there. We now have a full-time ambassador 
and officer, Ambassador Nothelle, precisely to make sure that the 
two arms of the OSCE work in harmony together. We have the 
same objectives. Our processes are different. That’s a comment. 

Secondly, on corruption, again, parliamentarians have taken a 
huge lead in examining and focusing on parliamentary corruption, 
which is a huge part of the overall problem. And I must say that 
progress has been made, remarkable progress has been made with 
the organization called GOPAC. It was started in Ottawa several 
years ago, the chairmen of it, worldwide. It’s the Global Organiza- 
tion of Parliamentarians Against Corruption. The head of that is 
John Williams, M.P., from Canada. The vice chairman is Roy 
Cullen. And we are trying to integrate that process into the OSCE 
as well so that we compliment each other. So I just bring that to 
your attention. It’s remarkable work, and it works at the par- 
liamentary level. 

My final comment and question — I only have really one ques- 
tion — is the Middle East. Again, we have been engaged in trying 
to move forward a Middle East agenda. And I think we’ve con- 
cluded, many parliamentarians have concluded, that the political 
track is stuck. It’s very hard to move it for all of the things that 
we know. But the economic track, which is the second basket of the 
OSCE, is open. 

And hence, we’ve been focused, Representative Cardin and my- 
self have been focused, on the economic dimension of the Middle 
East. And I’m pleased to say that I’ve just returned from a con- 
ference in England where I talked about the OSCE as an instigator 
of economic reform in the Middle East, Arab Middle East. And it 
was very well received. And that paper, I’ll send it along to you. 

So my question is that has the department, has the Secretary of 
State looked at the question of the economic reforms necessary in 
the Arab Middle East in order to instigate civil society and democ- 
racy. Now, I’ve read with great care the G-8, the last G-8, declara- 
tion, which I think is good. I think the President’s leadership on 
economic assistance and democratic development in that part of the 
world, the $150 million, is excellent. I think it’s too little. But I 
would wonder whether or not you’ve got a coherent strategy for fol- 
lowing up on the economic dimension as it applies to the Middle 
East. 

And I conclude with this one fact: The region in the world that 
suffered the most as a result of September 11th — and I call this the 
auto-da-fe of September 11th — was the Arab Middle East. Their 
economies are suffering. And we’re sitting on a time bomb there 
unless we really address the economic problems in that region of 
the world. So it’s a question for you. And we intend to follow this 
up. 

Ben and I fostered a resolution at the OSCE, was unanimously 
approved at the Parliamentary Assembly in Edinburgh. I’ve given 
a paper on that, and we intend to follow that up in Rhodes at the 
end of this month. So that’s my question. Are you in sync with us 
on that? And how can we help each other to foster that priority? 

Sec. Jones. Senator, thank you very much for your comments. I 
very much appreciate the participation of the Parliamentary As- 
sembly in the work of the OSCE. And I should have acknowledged 
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that with greater clarity. But it is something that we do recognize 
and very, very much appreciate. Because, just as you said and 
some of your other colleagues in the commission said, there’s noth- 
ing that substitutes for personal experience and knowing what is 
right, what makes sense, what is important and what is somewhat 
less important in an election. 

Mr. Grafstein. Just a comment on that, I was here [ph] making 
that speech here because I intend to make it in Ottawa next week 
to my own government. So you’re not alone. 

Sec. Jones. I’ll just make a brief comment on the economic track 
for the Middle East reform. As my colleagues in the Middle East 
bureau began working to develop some of the ideas on reform in 
the Middle East, thinking about all the baskets that made the most 
sense, we took a look, of course, at a U.N. report that really focused 
on political reform, economic reform and education reform. So those 
were the three areas that we also adopted as the areas that we 
should concentrate on in working with reformers in the Middle 
East. 

My colleagues in the Middle East bureau have done that, have 
been doing that. And the results of some of those conversations is 
what informed the G-8 in putting forward the proposals that came 
out of the G-8 summit, which, thank you very much for your atten- 
tion to those. 

I can’t tell you right at this very moment how those will be devel- 
oped. My colleagues in the Middle East bureau are a little bit more 
focused on some of the details of that. But as I said earlier, the 
next step in pursuing some of these issues, as with the forum for 
the future event, sort of, pioneering event that will take place in 
New York — and then there’ll be hopefully a followup conference 
that we’ll still be working on. But our Middle East colleagues com- 
pletely recognize that it takes all three areas in order to make 
progress, including the economic one. 

And my colleague, Assistant Secretary Rademaker, would like to 
also offer some comments on how in another area we are using 
OSCE mechanisms to work with the Middle East. 

Sec. Rademaker. Thank you. A number of you have raised this 
question of the applicability of the OSCE and its experiences to the 
Middle East. And I just wanted to volunteer the comment that the 
core of the OSCE’s approach to security is an integrated one where 
human rights and democracy are integrated with increasing eco- 
nomic freedom and security and confidence-building measures. And 
this approach was extraordinarily successful over the last 30 years 
in bringing about the end of the Cold War and the demise of the 
Soviet Union, the advent of freedom in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

The effort that’s now underway through the G-8 with regard to 
the Middle East has at its core the same basic idea. And so, it sim- 
ply has to be the case that there are lessons that can be learned 
from the OSCE that are of application in the Middle East. And I 
think those of you who have raised this issue are correctly focused 
on that possibility. And you are asking very good questions. You’re 
asking the right questions. 

We’ve seen from our experience in the Western Hemisphere that 
when the political environment is ripe for it, there is a desire to 
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look — there can be a desire to look to the OSCE and its experiences 
and draw from it. And that’s precisely what’s happened in the secu- 
rity area in the Western Hemisphere over the last few years. 

We have within the arms control bureau an office that’s devoted 
to promoting these kinds of confidence and security building meas- 
ures around the world. They were very much involved in the efforts 
that have taken place over the last few years here in the Western 
Hemisphere. They are also active in Asia and in the Middle East. 

And they will continue pursuing this. I think your comments will 
inspire us to redouble our efforts to see what we can draw from — 
Senator, your comments about the economic dimension I think are 
very well taken. And we’ll take a second look at whether we can 
draw anything from that. But we do have people that are focused 
on this, and we will be glad to report back to you at some point 
in the future on how we’re coming. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Senator Grafstein. 

I just have a few followup questions and final questions. 

Secretary Rademaker — and to all of you — one of the great leader- 
ship initiatives that the Bush administration has undertaken is the 
attempt to have a zero tolerance policy. As a matter of fact, Presi- 
dent Bush issued a zero tolerance policy, vis-a-vis, trafficking in 
our military. The Trafficking in Victims Protection Act of 2003 ac- 
tually empowers the Department of State and all of the agencies 
of government to not only do whatever it can to go after those who 
are complicit in trafficking, but to take away contracts from con- 
tractors, vendors with whom we buy their goods and services if 
they are complicit in trafficking. 

But does zero tolerance policy which has now been adopted by 
NATO at U.S. leadership — Nicholas Burns has done a marvelous 
job. Elizabeth Pryor, who used to work there at that shop, has been 
working, as well as Maureen Walsh and many on our staff to try 
to — you know, the peacemakers or peacekeepers certainly when 
they are deployed become a ripe target for the traffickers to bring 
in women who are then exploited. And it seems to me that the next 
step is the U.N., to make sure that their deployments hopefully 
have a zero tolerance policy. 

My question to you, Mr. Rademaker, is the forum for security 
and cooperation in Vienna perhaps another venue that ought to be 
utilized to take this message, that I don’t want to hear this “boys 
will be boys” garbage. These are women who are being exploited. 
They’re being raped. And again, the administration has a sterling 
record in saying we will not allow this to happen. 

We have a joint hearing with the Armed Services Committee on 
September 21st at which we will look at what the Department of 
Defense, the Wolfowitz memo, how it’s being implemented. General 
LaPorte, our former Supreme Allied Commander for South Korea, 
has done a magnificent job, as has his staff, in implementing a zero 
tolerance policy. Joseph Schmitz, the I.G., has done some very 
groundbreaking work for the Department of Defense in terms of 
both Bosnia and South Korea. 

And my point is — every avenue or venue that can be utilized — 
and certainly I think you probably have already thought of this. 
But that might be an area, you know, the security cooperation 
forum in Vienna for doing this as well. Because obviously there are 
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some countries like the Ukraine, not part of NATO. They’ve sent 
peacekeepers to trouble there is that could be brought into this. 

If you could. 

Sec. Rademaker. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me begin by stating 
the obvious, which is that you provided outstanding leadership on 
this question of trafficking. You know and I know that the Con- 
gress passes lots of bills and lots of resolutions year in and year 
out. And many of them don’t make a big difference in the real 
world. 

But the work that you and some of your colleagues did in the 
area of trafficking leading up to the enactment of the Trafficking 
in Victims Protection Act was an example where the action of Con- 
gress really has made a difference. You have changed U.S. foreign 
policy. And as a result, I think life is slowly being made better for 
a lot of victims of trafficking around the world. 

With regard to your specific idea of using the Forum for Security 
Cooperation to raise awareness and begin talking about ways to 
address some of the problems that we’ve seen with peacekeepers in 
places like Bosnia, this is not something that we have talked about. 
But I do think it’s a very creative suggestion. And so, what I would 
like to do is take it back, and I will give it very favorable consider- 
ation. 

Because, as I noted in my remarks, the forum for security co- 
operation is a valuable tool because it is so flexible. And I think 
that very flexibility would enable it to accommodate this issue, 
which is something that should be a priority. And we can help 
make it a priority. 

Mr. Smith. I appreciate that very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Sec. Jones. Could I just add? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Sec. Jones. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman. I actually brought with me 
the decision that was taken at the NATO summit by the leaders 
on exactly this trafficking question just to demonstrate the impor- 
tance that all of NATO attaches to this. And thank you for recog- 
nizing the leadership role that Ambassador Nick Burns played in 
this. 

I also wanted — I just did a quick look again — there are two 
things that you mentioned that are specifically addressed in this. 
Number one, this applies to partners as well. So Ukraine would 
have to adhere to the principles that are enunciated in this docu- 
ment. And it also applies to contractors. This is something in which 
NATO — there is a specific sub-paragraph that speaks to NATO con- 
tractors and asks them to participate and pursue the anti- 
trafficking policy that NATO has adopted. 

In terms of Bosnia itself, if I could just say that the former am- 
bassador to Moldova played a very aggressive role, Ambassador 
Pamela Smith, in talking with NATO about this in the first in- 
stance and specifically about how this plays out and what kinds of 
policies might be, at best, most appropriately be taken in Bosnia 
to assure adherence to these principles. So let me just assure you 
that this is something that’s very much on the agenda at NATO. 
And we’re ramping up at the OSCE as well with a new representa- 
tive who’s been named to pursue this specifically. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Ms. Ambassador. Let me ask 
you on the issue of Kosovo. You know, many of us were concerned 
about the spike of violence. As a matter of fact, Archbishop 
Artemdja had visited with many of us and said not only are very 
important Orthodox Christian sites being destroyed, people are 
being killed. And then there was that flareup of violence. What is 
being done to ensure that the minority rights and the return proc- 
esses are being respected? 

And just let me ask you a couple of other questions. Yesterday 
I was part of a forum on the upcoming Ukrainian elections. And 
I know a number of people, Richard Armitage and others, have 
made their way to the Ukraine to raise concerns about the lack of 
free media, that especially the broadcast media has been very se- 
verely censored or biased, I should say. And, you know, a free and 
fair election isn’t just, as we all know, on the day of the election. 
It’s everything that leads up to it. 

And the same goes for Belarus. 

And, Mr. Ambassador, you might want to speak to this as well, 
where we’ve got the parliamentary elections coming up and 
Lukashenko looking to extend his ability to stay in office, become 
another one of those presidents for life. We’re trying still to get the 
Belarus Democracy Act up on the floor. It has been blocked. I don’t 
know why. We passed it out of committee several weeks ago. And 
that would only be of some minor, certainly of no impact, on the 
immediate term. But on the intermediate term, it might, in terms 
of empowering civil society and the like. 

But my question is if these elections are adjudicated to be unfair 
and far less than OSCE standards and international standards, 
will there be any penalty. The concern is that, you know, we issue 
reports, we make comments. But at the end of the day, people like 
Lukashenko just fold their arms and say, “Go ahead, hit me. You 
haven’t even laid a glove on me.” 

And I’m concerned, especially again, with the Ukraine, a country, 
you know, rich in people and culture and political and geopolitical 
importance. This election is probably in the process of being hi- 
jacked. And corruption obviously remains a very real concern there. 

So if you could touch on those issues, I would appreciate it. 

Sec. Jones. On Kosovo, all of us share your deep concern about 
what happened on March 17th. That was a terrible turn of events. 
We are now, however, very encouraged by the activism, the initia- 
tives that have been undertaken by the new senior representative 
for Kosovo that has been appointed by Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, Mr. Jessen-Petersen. He will be joined very shortly by, I 
believe, an extremely good American deputy, Ambassador Larry 
Rossin. 

We have had the international members of groups that work, 
particularly, to support the UNMIC efforts to pursue standards 
and to pursue implementation of standards in Kosovo, are very en- 
couraged by the great activism of the new UNMIC secretary gen- 
eral, senior representative, especially in connection with how much 
they’re pushing, as have we, the rebuilding of the churches and 
schools and buildings, houses, et cetera, that were damaged so se- 
verely in the March 17th disturbances. 
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There will be a series of meetings next week in New York among 
the countries that are most concerned about Kosovo, most con- 
cerned about pushing for progress in Kosovo. So we look forward 
to really grinding down through some of these issues. The most im- 
portant part of this is to demonstrate to the Kosovars of whatever 
religion that it is up to them to take responsibility, that that is the 
essence of the standards that we’re pushing to try to turn over as 
much responsibility to them as possible so that they can take 
charge of this territory. 

On the Ukrainian elections, I can only tell you how much — you 
know we’ve worked very hard to make clear to every possible ele- 
ment of Ukrainian leadership, Ukrainian civil society, free media, 
et cetera, that the future of the Ukraine, the future of Ukraine’s 
integration into trans-Atlantic and European institutions depends 
on a free and fair election. And just as you very rightly said, this 
is exactly the point that we’ve been pressing. 

Free and fair elections don’t just happen on election day. They 
happen in all of the processes related to elections that take place 
months, if not years, before. We have been, frankly, working with 
the Ukrainian government on Ukrainian elections for three years 
on the upcoming Ukrainian. And, you know, to the point that at 
times they said, “It’s too early. It’s too early.” I said, “No, it’s not.” 
It’s not too early to make sure that the institutions are in place, 
that it is clear to everybody in the presidential administration 
throughout the country that they may not misuse presidential ad- 
ministration apparatus to promote one candidate over another, that 
there must be equal access by the candidates to the media. The ex- 
ercise of free media, permission to allow media to operate is an ele- 
ment of assuring a free and fair election. 

Mr. Armitage was there in March pursuing this. I had the oppor- 
tunity to address this question with a delegation of senior Ukrain- 
ians who came just this week, the former foreign ministers Linko 
[ph] and a member of the presidential administration, Mr. Fiealko 
[ph] to make exactly those points. Most importantly, virtually every 
single leader at the NATO Ukraine meeting at the summit in 
Istanbul made exactly those same points, exactly those points. So 
it’s abundantly clear to the Ukrainian leadership what it is that 
we’re talking about, what it is that’s necessary to assure a free and 
fair election and how critical this is to Ukraine’s stated desires to 
be further integrated into Europe and the trans-Atlantic commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Smith. Ambassador, would you want to take on Belarus? 

Sec. Kozak. Well, you’re quite right, Mr. Chairman, that, you 
know, there’s a crucial election coming up in Belarus at the middle 
of this coming month that now includes this referendum on amend- 
ing the constitution to get rid of the term limits and allowing Presi- 
dent Lukashenko run for yet another term. I think some of the con- 
ditions for the election are terrible. We’ve all seen them. Media has 
been heavily repressed, fines, criminal libels. Political leaders have 
been put in jail as a way of intimidating them. The control of the 
election machinery remains in the hands of the government. 

But there have been some positive developments in Belarus as 
well. Over the last several years, working through our party insti- 
tutes, NDI and IRI and with the Europeans and with the OSCE, 
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with the field mission there, a lot of training has gone on of pro- 
democratic type forces. And even before Lukashenko announced 
this referendum, the polling that we were seeing was showing the 
opposition, generic opposition candidates being within four points 
of pro-Lukashenko candidates in the parliamentary election despite 
all of these disadvantages. In part, that’s because they’ve been 
forced to go out and do it the old fashioned way of knocking on 
doors and talking to people, which, as you know, has its effect. 

He’s got a big challenge on this referendum. The Belarussian 
constitution requires that a majority of registered voters vote in 
favor of a referendum for it to pass. So if you figure he’s got 70 per- 
cent turnout, which is about normal there — even if he got 70 per- 
cent of the vote, he’d still fail on the referendum in an honest 
count. 

In the last year, I don’t think his numbers have been above 30 
percent in terms of people saying they either favor strongly or 
might possibly favor his being allowed to run again. Consistently 
over 50 percent have said they’re against it. So it’s going to take 
some powerful and obvious fraud. It’s not, you know, shifting num- 
bers by 5 percent or something here. It’s going to take some major 
stuff and I think bears watching. 

I think the key — you asked the question what’s the penalty. 
There’s not much way to penalize the country more than he’s al- 
ready penalized it himself through self-isolation from not only the 
Western world, but from even what’s going on in the immediate re- 
gion. But there may be ways — and this is something we need to 
look at more generally — of how do we hold people accountable, peo- 
ple who participate in election fraud, people who should be ensur- 
ing genuine elections and fair conditions and so on but instead use 
their authority the other way. And you had mentioned earlier the 
value of targeted sanctions. There may be some percentage to 
working it there. 

I have watched in this particular case, I would say if the people 
in the bureaucracy in Belarus had their choice, there would have 
been a different president a long time ago. But they’re afraid. 
They’re afraid of losing their jobs. They’re afraid of what happens 
to their families. And maybe if they had to worry about concerns 
in the other direction of not carrying out fraud, they might be more 
inclined to do their job honestly. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. I just have 
two final short questions. And we, the Commission, deeply appre- 
ciate your patience. But these issues are very important to our 
Commission and I know to you. 

One of the recommendations that came out of the Berlin con- 
ference, though, in the implementation area had to do with hate 
crimes and the whole issue of law enforcement. We’re working with 
Ambassador Ed O’Donnell on a provision or an idea that Paul 
Goldenberg from the American Jewish Committee is working up, 
and our Commission, that would establish a “trainers of the train- 
ers,” so that police and law enforcement personnel would be trained 
by those who know it intimately, but it would be peer-to-peer type 
of training. 

It will take some money, and it’s not yet to the point of final com- 
pletion. But I would just strongly encourage you, Madam Secretary, 
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Madam Ambassador, to look very favorably on this. Because I 
think, you know, the more we have this kind of training, you know, 
a well trained policeman knowing — and this is part of the problem. 
Very often acts of anti-Semitic crime are just thought of as mere 
vandalism when it’s very clear that it’s something that goes far be- 
yond that. And this would apply to all hate crimes. So I would ask 
you to take a good look at that recommendation. 

And secondly, and again, this is my final question and then I’ll 
go to Mr. Ben Cardin for anything, and Joe Pitts. Joe’s not here. 
With regards to Kazakhstan, again, I find it extremely dis- 
concerting that they want to be the chairing office for 2009. And 
again, that has to be done in calendar year 2006. Especially since 
Nazaviev [ph] actually signed — I think it was before you were am- 
bassador in 1992. And he signed the Helsinki Final Act and all 
those documents and follow-on agreements that followed, including 
the Moscow statement in 1991. 

Would we be willing to withhold consensus unless they either re- 
pudiated that internal affairs and some of those other egregious 
statements that the group of nine have signed onto? Because that 
would radically alter the OSCE. If internal affairs can be put for- 
ward as a hedge when human rights discussions occur, we would 
be hindered in our ability to promote human rights. 

Sec. Jones. Thank you for your support for police training on 
hate crimes. That is something that makes a great deal of sense. 
I don’t have it in my head exactly where the process stands on get- 
ting that going. But it’s certainly an area which France, for exam- 
ple, has been very forthright and very much wants to pursue and 
is pursuing. 

On Kazakhstan and on their desire to be Chairman-in-Office, 
we’ve made very clear that Kazakhstan accepts that our support, 
frankly, support for not just from the United States, but from 
many, many other member States depends on their adherence to 
all of the principles of the OSCE. That’s certainly a watchword that 
we have been using for, lo, these many years as a way to discuss 
with them why it is our business to talk with Kazakhstan or with 
any other country about democracy issues, human rights issues, 
economic reform issues, whatever it may be. Because they have 
taken upon themselves their own free will to sign up for each of 
the principles, to adhere to each of the principles of the document 
when they first joined the organization. 

I can’t tell you that we would withhold because of this reason or 
that reason. We’ll take it all together when we get to that point. 
But certainly a pledge to adhere to everything, one of the prin- 
ciples, and demonstration of adherence to the principles is what’s 
important. 

Mr. Cardin. Well, let me thank all three of you for your testi- 
monies here today. I wanted to follow up just very quickly on Sen- 
ator Grafstein’s point about the anti-Semitism followup in using 
the model for the United Nations and what we can expect in the 
United Nations in regards to following up against anti-Semitism. 
It’s been a rough road there, and I’m just curious as to whether we 
have a strategy or expectations as to how the United Nations may 
play a role in the attention that we have brought within the OSCE 
region to the rise of anti-Semitism. 
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Sec. Kozak. Well, Mr. Cardin, we’ve actually been working in the 
U.N. for the last few years as well as in OSCE. I’d have to say I 
think you’ve made more stellar progress perhaps. But there have 
been some 

Mr. Cardin. You actually may have made more progress in the 
United Nations, considering where they were. I mean, it’s 

Sec. Kozak. Yes, at least it’s not Zionism as racism any more. 
And in fact, we were pleased in this last U.N. Commission of 
Human Rights session in Geneva this spring. We managed to get 
good, strong references, condemnations of anti-Semitism into three 
separate resolutions: a resolution on religious intolerance, a resolu- 
tion on democracy and racism and another one on the follow-up to 
the Durban conference, which we don’t like the conference, but we 
do like the reference to anti-Semitism in that document. 

We were successful last year in the UNGA in getting two of those 
resolutions with anti-Semitism references in them. And we’re going 
to go for all three of them this fall as well, and I think with reason- 
ably good prospects. So at least the U.N. organs are making appro- 
priate references and acknowledging the problem as a serious prob- 
lem. Doing something about it is a different issue. But at least 
we’ve got [inaudible]. 

Mr. Cardin. We wish you the best in your efforts there. I do 
think Senator Grafstein’s point is correct, though. As OSCE has 
raised the bar, it makes it a little bit more difficult for the United 
Nations to continue its path in this regard. So perhaps there’s 
hope. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Cardin. 

I want to thank our three very distinguished witnesses for your 
excellent testimony and your great work on behalf of our country. 
This Commission appreciates it as well as the give and take of, you 
know, we make recommendations, you make them back. It’s the 
best, I think, in the interest of the executive branch and legislative. 
So we do thank you for that. 

We do have some additional questions that we’d like to submit. 
We’ve run out of time. If you could get back to us for the record, 
we’d appreciate it. 

Sec. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We very much appreciate 
the interest of the Commission, we truly do. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Sec. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Appreciate it. The hearing’s adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:19 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statements 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Christopher H. Smith, Chairman, Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I want to welcome you to this U.S. Helsinki Commission 
hearing on “Advancing U.S. Interests through the OSCE.” I am very pleased to have 
several distinguished panelists present today and look forward to hearing their tes- 
timonies. 

The title of this hearing is no accident. Since its inception nearly thirty years ago, 
the OSCE has been one of the staunchest allies of the beliefs and goals of the 
United States. It has multiplied the avenues through which we can promote the rule 
of law and human rights. It pioneered the broad definition of security that recog- 
nizes true stability does not depend on stockpiles of arms or large standing armies, 
but on democratic principles, respect for human rights and good neighborly conduct. 
It legitimized the idea that a nation’s domestic policies are the rightful concern of 
other OSCE States. As it reinforced these critical standards, the organization also 
evolved into a strong and flexible body with arguably more tools for addressing re- 
gional problems than any other international institution. The broad membership, 
the clearly articulated principles and the well-designed political structure make the 
OSCE an especially appropriate partner of the United States. 

Today we have the opportunity to hear the State Department’s vision of how this 
organization can be most effectively utilized, and how these key policymakers intend 
to initiate activities and support policies through the OSCE that will advance U.S. 
objectives. Let me say at the outset how appreciative I am of the diligence and dog- 
ged persistence of the US Ambassador to the OSCE, Ambassador Stephan Minikes. 
He has done a tremendous job and deserves much credit and recognition for his 
leadership in Vienna. 

This year we had an excellent example of how the initiative can be seized to make 
impressive contributions to the well-being of the entire region, while focusing on 
issues of particular concern to the U.S. The Arms Control Bureau of the State De- 
partment deserves praise for seeing the opportunities afforded at the OSCE to con- 
tribute to hard security issues. They presided over a strong U.S. chairmanship of 
the Forum for Security Cooperation, helping to revitalize that part of the organiza- 
tion, then used it to pass agreements on management and destruction of excess am- 
munition, export controls on man-portable air defense systems and the transfer of 
light arms. The work in the FSC complimented that undertaken by the organization 
as a whole to conform travel documents, to address proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, and to discuss better cooperation on border security and the control of 
shipping containers. 

Every one of these is of key concern to the U.S. and every one is a transnational 
issue, requiring that we address it multilaterally. This is the kind of robust use of 
the OSCE that is in our interest and that we would like to see supported through- 
out the U.S. Government. 

Over the past thirty years there has also been great growth and development in 
the human dimension, an area of keen interest to this Commission. Next month the 
OSCE will hold the annual Human Dimension Implementation Meeting in Warsaw. 
This meeting is a regular opportunity for the participating States to review each 
other’s compliance with our mutual Helsinki commitments, to encourage better im- 
plementation and publicly question activities that are not consistent with the strong 
standards of the OSCE. We look forward to a strong presence and participation at 
this conference and to hearing the Department’s priorities for the meeting. 

We hope that the sense of priority and urgency that characterized human rights 
advocacy during the Cold War will not lag now, at a time when we see examples 
of the starkest disregard of human dignity, and our nation and region suffer acts 
so brutal they were unthinkable only a few years ago. Understanding that uphold- 
ing human rights is not only the policy that is ethically consistent with our ideals, 
but is fundamentally linked to our national and regional security, has never been 
more important. If a nation disregards public opinion in the oppression of its own 
citizens, it will also ignore violations to the security of its neighbors. As we came 
to see in the Balkans, we ignore the warning signs of abusive acts at our own peril. 

We have a great deal of work to do in this field. The lives of many are still on 
the line in the countries of Central Asia, and periodically elsewhere in the OSCE, 
especially if one is a democratic activist, outspoken journalist, or religious pro- 
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ponent. The creeping shadow of a rising anti-Semitism continues to threaten Eu- 
rope. And the blight of trafficking in human beings is increasing. 

Addressing economic development and environmental challenges is also impor- 
tant. These are linked to fundamental matters of opportunity and trust in govern- 
ment and to stabilizing societies through the confidence born of economic well-being. 
My colleague Ben Cardin, who has a special role in this area, will elaborate more 
on the topic. Let me just mention that it has never been more timely, and the less 
developed areas of the OSCE need consistent attention if we are not going to see 
political will undermined by the impatience that comes from economic necessity. 

We also hope to hear what the administration’s focus is for the forthcoming Sofia 
Ministerial Meeting in December. The issue that probably will have the greatest im- 
pact on the evolution of the organization and on our ability to further U.S. interests 
through it, is the selection of the next Secretary General. Members of this Commis- 
sion are actively interested in seeing a strong leader in this office. As you know, 
we have written to Secretary Powell on the matter and will be following up in the 
near future. The world has changed in recent years for all of us. As the OSCE takes 
on daunting challenges, it will benefit from a potent public face and a strong man- 
aging hand to compliment the political role of the rotating Chairmanship. 

Other important issues that should be considered in Sofia include: addressing ex- 
panded election commitments, such as electronic voting and voting rights of inter- 
nally displaced persons; enhancing the capability to fight human trafficking; con- 
tinuing efforts on anti-Semitism; the appropriate role of the Mediterranean Part- 
ners; and, addressing the concerns evinced in the statement of July 8 by nine CIS 
members. 

Regarding the current discussions concerning refining and strengthening the 
OSCE, I look forward to the administration’s views on the various comments by the 
Chairman-in-Office, Bulgaria’s Foreign Minister Ambassador Solomon Passy. He 
has expressed support for a “better thematic as well as geographical balance within 
the OSCE” as also called for by nine CIS countries. Ambassador Passy has also pro- 
posed relocating meetings of the Economic Forum to Central Asia from Vienna, and 
the HDIM to South Caucasus. Structurally, he has also advocated stronger political 
leadership for the Secretary General and the Chairman-in-Office, and deeper inclu- 
sion of the Parliamentary Assembly of the OSCE. 

We have a strong panel to discuss these issues today. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, Co-Chairman, 
Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

Mr. Chairman, as President Bush has declared, “By promoting liberty abroad, we 
will build a safer world. By encouraging liberty at home, we will build a more hope- 
ful America.” For nearly three decades, the Organization for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe has provided a unique framework for advancing democracy, human 
rights and the rule of law in the expansive OSCE region. Today, comprising 55 
countries, the OSCE has proven its ability to adapt to new challenges, even while 
remaining faithful to the core principles reflected in the Helsinki Final Act and the 
Charter of Paris. As such, the OSCE is a vital tool for advancing U.S. interests in 
a region critical to our country. 

The mission of the OSCE goes to the heart of the aims laid out in the National 
Security Strategy, although the organization is not mentioned by name. As the 
President stated in the introduction of that paper, “In the twenty-first century, only 
nations that share a commitment to protecting basic human rights and guaran- 
teeing political and economic freedom will be able to unleash the potential of their 
people and assure their future prosperity.” 

Notwithstanding the obvious overlap between U.S. interests and the OSCE, the 
organization is underutilized by policymakers here in Washington. Operating on the 
basis of consensus, the OSCE bas built up an extensive array of commitments rang- 
ing from the rights of individuals to profess and practice their faith to the conduct 
of democratic elections and the treatment of Roma. Recent events have underscored 
the fact that no country is beyond reproach when it comes to human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, none. 

The OSCE provides a framework within which the United States can and should 
reinforce points of concern with other participating States. From addressing ongoing 
repression in Belarus and the critical elections this Fall in Ukraine to concerns over 
anti-Semitism and related violence throughout the OSCE region, the OSCE is doing 
important work that other organizations to which the U.S. belongs simply can’t. Set- 
ting up a zero-sum dynamic between the OSCE and these other institutions makes 
that much sense, zero. 

The comprehensive scope of the OSCE should make it a first thought not an after- 
thought for U.S. policymakers. Recent moves by Moscow, Minsk and several other 
capitals to emasculate the OSCE under the guise of so-called reforms, reveal the 
policymakers there at least recognize the success and potential of the organization. 
Protestations that the OSCE is somehow imbalanced — paying too much attention to 
human rights — should be seen as the diversionary tactics tbat they are. Such pro- 
nouncements are further undermined by the fact that some of the most significant 
advances of late in the OSCE have come in the security dimension, most notably 
areas such as promoting the use of biometric travel documents, stemming the pro- 
liferation of man portable air defense systems (MANPADS), more effective border 
management and security, and enhancing international container and cargo secu- 
rity. 

Setting up a zero-sum dynamic between the security, economic and human dimen- 
sions of the OSCE makes that much sense, zero. A more reasoned approach would 
recognize that many of the challenges the participating States face today are indeed 
multidimensional in nature. 

Efforts to build upon these initiatives in the security dimension should be encour- 
aged. Similarly, creative thinking should also be employed to make better use of the 
economic dimension. I have repeatedly cited the nexus between international crime 
and terrorist financing as an area ripe for OSCE engagement, an excellent example 
of the kind of multidimensional challenges faced by participating States throughout 
the OSCE region. The Charter of Paris envisioned the possibility of convening meet- 
ings of ministers other than foreign ministers. The U.S. should propose that an 
OSCE ministerial be convened to address the links between terrorism and inter- 
national crime. 

The area of conflict prevention in another example where the OSCE can and 
should play an important role. In recent weeks disturbing developments in parts of 
the Republic of Georgia and the Transdniestria region of Moldova have threatened 
to erupt into open conflict. Ironically, as Russian-backed separatists in these regions 
threaten the territorial integrity of those countries, the war in Chechnya enters its 
fifth year with death and destruction with the most egregious violations of inter- 
national humanitarian law anywhere in the OSCE region. The OSCE has proven 
that it can play a useful role in such conflicts if there is political will to enlist its 
assistance. Nearly five years after the Istanbul OSCE summit, the Russian Federa- 
tion has yet to fully implement the commitments it agreed to with respect to its 
forces in Georgia and Moldova. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the National Security Strategy President Bush acknowledged 
that “Our own history is a long struggle to live up to our ideals.” Given my own 
background I can attest to the truth in that statement. This struggle is far from 
finished and if we are to lead in the promotion of liberty, we must be honest when 
we have fallen short. I am convinced that by so doing we will contribute to a strong- 
er America at home and abroad. 

Earlier this year America lost a true champion of liberty and freedom, President 
Ronald Reagan. President Reagan effectively used the framework of the OSCE to 
win the release of hundreds of political prisoners and prisoners of conscience, facili- 
tate the reunification of thousands of divided families, and overcome repression for 
millions. 

Mr. Chairman, the utility of the OSCE as an instrument for change did not col- 
lapse under the rubble of the Berlin Wall, rather it has gained access to new ave- 
nues to advance democracy and human rights, enhance security, and secure a more 
prosperous future. As our nation faces new challenges, the task is to use the OSCE 
more effectively and creatively. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Benjamin L. Cardin, Ranking Member, 
Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

Mr. Chairman, let me take this moment to thank you for convening this hearing 
on this subject at such an important and opportune time. U.S. involvement in the 
OSCE has always been important to the Organization and to our interests, from the 
earliest days of the Helsinki process to the most recent meetings in Vienna and else- 
where. U.S. participation in the OSCE was critical to the successful end of the Cold 
War. Today, however, as the OSCE addresses issues such as anti-Semitism, ending 
the slavery known as human trafficking, fighting corruption and assisting the devel- 
oping democracies of Afghanistan and Iraq, our role and the need for U.S. participa- 
tion has never been more important. This hearing should provide a welcome vehicle 
for the State Department to lay out its intended objectives for the United States on 
these and other issues. 

During the Annual Session of the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly held in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, last July, I was re-elected as Chair of the Committee on Economic 
Affairs, Science, Technology and Environment. I will continue to work with my col- 
leagues in the Assembly to develop strategies that we, as parliamentarians, can pur- 
sue both in the Assembly and in our own national parliaments to enhance economic 
progress and environmental protection in the OSCE region. Clearly, our work 
should also complement and support that of the OSCE and its institutions, and I 
have consulted with Ambassador Stephan Minikes, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
OSCE in Vienna, in this regard. I have also consulted with our Commerce Depart- 
ment Helsinki Commissioner, Assistant Secretary Bill Lash, regarding his views on 
economic challenges in the region. 

In Maastricht last December the participating States adopted the OSCE Strategy 
Document for the Economic and Environmental Dimension. As you know, this is the 
first major OSCE economic document since the historic 1990 Bonn Document on 
Economic Cooperation and it calls, inter alia, for combating money laundering, crim- 
inalizing the financing of terrorism, strengthening the rule of law and enhancing 
transparency and the adoption of a long-term strategy to combat corruption. July’s 
Edinburgh Declaration of the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly calls on the partici- 
pating States to convene a meeting of Ministers of Justice and the Interior to ini- 
tiate the development of a comprehensive and long-term anti-corruption strategy as 
stated in the Maastricht document. Such a strategy must also include effective 
means to combat organized crime, money laundering and the financing of terror- 
ists — all interconnected in the operation of transnational criminal organizations. 

It is my hope that the United States will work for the organization of an inau- 
gural meeting of OSCE Ministers of Justice, Interior and Finance as well to initiate 
the development of such a strategy during the upcoming Ministerial Meeting in 
Sofia, Bulgaria. I look forward to hearing the views of our distinguished panel of 
witnesses in this regard. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Joseph R. Pitts, Commissioner, Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this important and timely hearing on U.S. 
Policy Towards the OSCE. As our nation engages in the war against terror, it is 
vital that we use all avenues at our disposal to address the very real threat facing 
our nation, the nations of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In addition, it 
is vital that our nation builds and strengthens the relationships we have with 
friends and allies around the world. 

In order to focus on terrorism, and other important concerns facing our world 
today, such as trafficking in persons and religious and ethnic discrimination and 
persecution, the U.S. government needs to be deeply involved in the various fora of 
which we are a party. Unfortunately, the US government has not been as involved 
or present as it could be — in the end that damages our relationships with other na- 
tions. Over the last several decades, the Organization on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (OSCE) has played an important role in providing stability in volatile sit- 
uations as well as additional opportunities for diplomacy and the exploration of cre- 
ative resolutions to pressing issues. I have attended the OSCE Parliamentary As- 
sembly the past several years and have been impressed with the level of participa- 
tion from OSCE participating nations — however, the US presence tends to be less 
than it could be — it has only been as strong as it has due to the leadership of Chair- 
man Chris Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman for your very able, and strong leader- 
ship at the various OSCE meetings. 

I would like to take this opportunity to urge the Administration to engage even 
more fully in the OSCE and with OSCE participating states and partners. Yester- 
day’s Washington Post article and other media outlets’ reports reflect President 
Putin’s new plans to deprive the Russian people of their freedoms. The U.S. and 
other nations need to engage with the Russians NOW. As they tragically did in Rus- 
sia last week, extremists are attempting to disrupt and dominate politics throughout 
the world. While our response must be firm, it must also be just. We cannot afford 
to compromise human rights for the sake of security, or we play into the hands of 
the terrorist. OSCE nations must not let the extremists and terrorists win. 

Unfortunately, as governments crack down on terrorism, there are many peaceful 
religious believers and citizens who are arrested by officials. Now, more than ever, 
we must work to ensure that fundamental human rights are protected. Now is the 
time to help national lawyers, journalists, religious leaders, and others who seek to 
promote democracy and freedom in their nations. We must support courageous lead- 
ers who stand for freedom in the midst of fierce opposition from secret security 
forces and official government pressure. Now is the time for us to strengthen and 
build relationships with other nations, to work together to bring safety, security and 
peace to our world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to hearing from our distinguished wit- 
nesses. 
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Prepared Statement of Secretary A. Elizabeth Jones 

Senators, Congressmen: I am pleased to be here to discuss the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) and its role in furthering U.S. foreign 
policy objectives. Since we met last September, the OSCE has made a major con- 
tribution toward promoting democracy, peace and stability across Europe and Eur- 
asia. The OSCE’s successes would not be possible without support from Members 
of Congress. I want to thank you for your work through the Helsinki Commission 
and the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly. They have been key to building a con- 
sensus for our shared agenda among the legislatures and publics of the OSCE’s 55 
participating states. Allow me to congratulate Congressman Hastings on his election 
as President of the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly. We greatly value his continued 
activism on OSCE issues and the involvement of the parliamentary assembly in 
election monitoring and other important work. 

I share your enthusiasm for the OSCE and its work. The OSCE’s support for 
Georgia’s democratic transition over the past year demonstrates how the OSCE and 
its field missions contribute to creating a democratic and stable Europe, a key U.S. 
foreign policy objective. Strong U.S. leadership within the organization has ad- 
vanced fundamental objectives set forth in the President’s National Security Strat- 
egy of 2002: to promote security through the development of democratic and market- 
oriented societies, respect for human rights, and tolerance of religious, national, eth- 
nic and racial diversity. 

The OSCE is crafting an ambitious agenda for the future, an agenda the United 
States supports. With U.S. leadership, the OSCE is doing more to promote human 
rights and democracy, to expand efforts to combat anti-Semitism and intolerance, 
and to combat trafficking in persons. This month, the OSCE will send its first elec- 
tion assistance team outside Europe and Eurasia to Afghanistan for that country’s 
historic presidential elections. 

Today, I would like to address in detail the OSCE’s value to the United States, 
the OSCE’s recent accomplishments and plans for the future, and calls to refocus 
and restructure the OSCE. 

Value of the OSCE for the United States 

U.S. participation in the OSCE advances U.S. interests in promoting democracy, 
strengthening respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, and advancing 
arms control, economic prosperity and sustainable environmental policies. The 
OSCE also has a role to play in helping to win the global war against terrorism, 
and it is a vehicle for the kind of “effective multilateralism” of which President Bush 
spoke last November in London. Promoting these interests collectively through the 
OSCE allows the United States to share both costs and political responsibility with 
other states and, at the same time, to coordinate actions to avoid duplication and 
maximize success. 

The United States continues to make effective use of the OSCE’s flexible and com- 
prehensive approach to security, which recognizes human rights, as well as eco- 
nomic and environmental issues as integral factors in fostering security and sta- 
bility. Common principles agreed by consensus give the United States and other 
OSCE participating states shared values and commitments on which to act. The 
OSCE can bring the weight of 55 nations acting together to bear on problems that 
no one nation can solve alone. Over the past year, the U.S. has again led the way 
in proposing practical new issues for the OSCE agenda. 

The OSCE has made a significant contribution in the post-Communist era toward 
achieving America’s goal of a free, whole, and peaceful Europe, though much still 
needs to be done. The OSCE is adapting to new challenges and providing models 
for addressing tough issues such as intolerance, border management and destruction 
of Small Arms and Light Weapons, models from which the United Nations and 
other international organizations draw. At the same time, OSCE resources are mod- 
est. Any new initiatives must represent the top priorities of the United States and 
other participating states. 

Assessment of Recent and Future OSCE Activities 

The Chairman-in-Office plays a crucial role to the OSCE’s success, providing polit- 
ical direction while maintaining the organization’s flexibility. In 2003, The Nether- 
lands set a commendable standard for the conduct of the OSCE Chairmanship. This 
year, the United States is working closely with the Bulgarian Chairman-in-Office. 
The Bulgarian Chair has worked to implement decisions taken at the Maastricht 
Ministerial and has been receptive to new ideas — many proposed by the United 
States. We are looking forward to seeing these initiatives come to fruition during 
the Sofia Ministerial in December and to working with the Slovenian Chairmanship 
in 2005. 
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Among the OSCE’s most important assets are its 17 field missions on the front 
lines of democracy and human rights from the Balkans to Central Asia. The U.S. 
strongly supports OSCE field work and believes that the day-to-day efforts of OSCE 
missions are critical to promoting OSCE commitments, especially democratic values 
and international human right standards. Field missions work with host govern- 
ments, non-governmental organizations and the public to promote pluralism, pros- 
perity and peace. Their work is varied and complements the efforts of U.S. and like- 
minded European embassies. In some countries, OSCE field missions work with au- 
thorities to help them build the capacity to govern more effectively (by training new 
generations of officials), efficiently (by helping plan and implement administrative 
reforms) and democratically (by helping to develop legislation, conduct elections and 
encouraging civic participation in the political process). In other countries, OSCE 
field missions are the linchpins for international efforts at conflict prevention and 
post-conflict rehabilitation. 

Fight Against Intolerance 

OSCE’s pioneering work in fighting racism, anti-Semitism and other forms of in- 
tolerance has become the standard by which other organizations’ efforts — including 
those of the United Nations — are measured. The OSCE’s work on confronting the 
roots of intolerance, strengthening respect for freedom of religion and speech, and 
providing an environment free from fear of persecution or prejudice, are top prior- 
ities for the U.S. 

The Anti-Semitism Conference in Berlin in April was a spectacular success. The 
political will harnessed by the Berlin Conference should energize trans-Atlantic co- 
operation in tackling anti-Semitism and lead to fruitful follow-up for years to come. 
We are indebted to the German Government for hosting the Conference and to the 
Bulgarian Chairmanship for its strong support. We are equally thankful to those 
Americans — the NGO community and Chairman Chris Smith, Congressman Ben 
Cardin and other Members of Congress — who, along with Secretary Powell and the 
U.S. delegation led by Ed Koch, took part in the proceedings. The Berlin Declara- 
tion, which stated that international developments or political issues, including 
those in Israel or elsewhere in the Middle East, never justify anti-Semitism, has be- 
come a blueprint for future OSCE efforts to combat anti-Semitism. We look forward 
to the Declaration and the action plan outlined in the April 22 Permanent Council 
Decision on Combating Anti-Semitism being endorsed by Foreign Ministers in Sofia. 

The Conference on Racism, Xenophobia and Discrimination, which has just con- 
cluded in Brussels, was equally successful in galvanizing political will within the 55 
OSCE participating states to step up efforts to strengthen religious freedom and to 
combat intolerance. A top notch U.S. delegation, led by Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Alphonso Jackson, demonstrated the importance that the 
United States attaches to this issue. The OSCE demonstrated its commitment to 
further action by adopting a series of measures that, we hope, will be endorsed at 
the Sofia Ministerial. 

The Paris Meeting on the Relationship between Hate Speech on the Internet and 
Hate Crime in June offered experts a chance to share views on hate speech. The 
U.S. delegation, under the leadership of two Assistant Attorneys General, advocated 
the need to continue to protect freedom of expression and information and, simulta- 
neously, to confront and denounce the ideas of bigots in the marketplace of free 
ideas. While some delegations differed on government regulation, there were also 
broad areas of consensus about strengthening education on combating bias-moti- 
vated speech and increasing training for investigators and police to address bias- 
motivated crimes on the Internet. 

Next Steps in Combating Intolerance 

The Berlin and Brussels conferences and the Paris meeting have laid the founda- 
tion for an ambitious, long-term OSCE effort for dealing with the roots of intoler- 
ance. At the two conferences, fifty-five nations committed to collect hate crime sta- 
tistics, share that information with the OSCE’s Office for Democratic Institutions 
and Human Rights (ODIHR), strengthen education to combat intolerance and, con- 
sider increasing training for law enforcement and judicial officials on hate crimes 
legislation. ODIHR has been tasked to track incidents of intolerance and anti-Semi- 
tism, report on its findings, and to disseminate best practices for combating acts of 
intolerance. At the Paris meeting, the U.S. put forward a “Ten-Point Action Plan” 
that could serve as a basis for combating hate speech on the Internet while pro- 
tecting freedom of expression and information. We strongly support each of these 
initiatives and will work to see that they are endorsed at the Sofia Ministerial. 

The success of these tolerance initiatives, of course, will depend on their full im- 
plementation. There is much to be done: many OSCE participating states do not 
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have hate crime legislation or systems for tracking hate crime, and ODIHR has had 
to start almost from scratch in developing its new tolerance program. The U.S. be- 
lieves that ODIHR is the right institution within the OSCE for promoting tolerance. 
To ensure that anti-Semitism receives the attention that it merits, we support nam- 
ing a Special Representative for Anti-Semitism provided this position is resource 
neutral. This would be a senior person with a mandate to travel and make rec- 
ommendations. Our view is that such a Special Representative should be modeled 
on the OSCE’s Special Representative for Central Asia with neither dedicated staff 
nor salary. 

Anti-Trafficking Efforts 

As President Bush said before the United Nations General Assembly last Sep- 
tember, “There is a special evil in the abuse and exploitation of the most innocent, 
the most vulnerable of our fellow human beings.. And governments that tolerate 
this trade are tolerating a form of slavery.” I am pleased to report that, in response 
to the sustained efforts of the Administration and the Helsinki Commission, the 
OSCE has expanded its efforts in the fight against trafficking in human beings. At 
last December’s Maastricht Ministerial, ministers approved an Action Plan on Traf- 
ficking and the creation of a Special Representative of the Chairman-in-Office on 
Trafficking. 

The criminal practice of trafficking is transnational, requiring engagement with 
foreign governments and NGOs. The responsibility to combat human trafficking lies 
first and foremost with individual governments. But, no nation can fight this prob- 
lem alone. The OSCE’s pan-European membership and broad range of tools can help 
build practical transnational cooperation in the fight against trafficking. 

The Maastricht Action Plan on combating trafficking in human beings envisions 
police training, legislative advice, and other assistance, which are already being pro- 
vided by ODIHR and by the OSCE’s 17 field missions. As the new Special Rep- 
resentative for Trafficking and her support unit advance their efforts, we expect 
they will provide the framework and coordination to expand our combined efforts. 

The OSCE has taken the lead in the international community in establishing a 
strong code of conduct for its mission members to ensure that they do not contribute 
to trafficking. We are pleased that NATO and other international organizations are 
looking at OSCE policies as a model to address this as well. 

The OSCE has also crafted an economic component to its anti-trafficking action 
plan. It is directed toward at-risk individuals in source countries and at businesses 
that might be abused by traffickers (hotels and tour operators exploiting the sex 
trade). The aim is to reduce demand in destination countries by raising awareness 
about trafficked laborers and sex industry workers. 

Election Observations 

This electoral year is a challenging one, even for an organization with as much 
experience and capability as ODIHR. We commend ODIHR for its excellent and im- 
partial conduct of election observation missions in Georgia, the Russian Federation, 
Macedonia, and Serbia and Montenegro. I want to single out ODIHR’s Herculean 
efforts in mobilizing resources and personnel on short notice for two seminal na- 
tional elections in Georgia. ODIHR assisted with programs to organize presidential 
and parliamentary elections and to provide robust election observation missions that 
documented notable progress over previous elections. 

ODIHR’s election observation methodology, based on sound, standardized criteria 
applied in an objective fashion, enjoys world respect. Upcoming elections in Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan and Belarus will be key tests of those countries’ commitment to democ- 
racy. The degree to which these elections are judged to be free and fair will be a 
critical element for the international community. The ODIHR monitoring missions 
will play an important role in determining their fairness and we call on all countries 
in the region to fully support all of ODIHR’s election observation and other democ- 
racy promoting activities. 

Afghanistan is an OSCE Partner for Cooperation and has scheduled its historic 
first presidential elections for October. The U.S. and other OSCE participating 
states, three of which share a border with Afghanistan, have a direct interest in see- 
ing democracy, peace and stability take root there. We have strongly supported an 
OSCE observation role in the upcoming Afghan elections to respond to requests 
from the Afghan authorities and the UN. The U.S. will contribute to the election 
support team efforts, and hope others will match our financial support for ODIHR 
election activities. 

To set an example of transparency, we have again invited ODIHR to send an elec- 
tion observation mission to the U.S. for the November elections. U.S. invitations to 
ODIHR to observe our elections are part of a longstanding policy. In 1990, the 
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CSCE, the OSCE’s predecessor, held a landmark conference to promote human 
rights. The U.S. and the participating states agreed at that conference to the Copen- 
hagen Document, which included a commitment to invite observers from other par- 
ticipating states to observe national elections. The U.S. was a major advocate of that 
commitment, since the Berlin Wall had just fallen and many nations were about to 
hold their first real elections in decades. OSCE participating states reaffirmed this 
commitment at the OSCE’s 1999 Istanbul Summit. 

In accordance with this commitment, the U.S. has set an example by inviting 
ODIHR to observe several past U.S. elections. We believe that election observers 
from emerging democracies, like the former Communist states of Eastern Europe, 
who participate in observation missions in the U.S. and other longstanding democ- 
racies become more powerful advocates of better election practices in their own 
countries. ODIHR has monitored two U.S. elections and other established democ- 
racies, including the United Kingdom and France, have also hosted ODIHR election 
missions. We expect each member country to adhere to these principles. 

Conflict Prevention / Resolution and Turkmenistan and Belarus 

The OSCE also plays a critical role in the so-called frozen conflicts, as well as in 
a few states of concern. 

Moldova and Transnistria 

The OSCE, and in particular the OSCE Mission in Moldova, are working to find 
long-term solutions to the situation in the breakaway region of Transnistria. The 
U.S. strongly supports the work of the OSCE in Moldova, which forms part of our 
own strategy — as well as that of the EU — for finding a peaceful resolution which 
respects the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Moldova. The situation in 
Transnistria has deteriorated significantly. The Tiraspol authorities have prolonged 
their forcible closure and harassment of Latin-script-language schools. They denied 
the OSCE Mission freedom of movement and refused to allow the OSCE and 
UNICEF to deliver supplies to an orphanage. 

Through the OSCE, we have strongly condemned these actions, and reiterated our 
demand that the Transnistrians reopen the schools immediately and restore the 
normal movement of people and goods. The U.S. and the EU have added more 
Transnistrian officials directly involved with the Latin-script-language school crisis 
to our visa bans. Russia’s engagement is also critical. We have urged the Russian 
Government to make more of an effort to use its influence with the Transnistrian 
leadership. 

The United States has urged all sides to work transparently with the OSCE to 
make concrete progress toward a political settlement. We support proposals for 
international monitoring of the Transnistrian segment of the Moldova-Ukraine bor- 
der and for an international conference on the Transnistrian conflict. We have also 
urged the Russian Federation to resume, in cooperation with the OSCE, its with- 
drawal of arms and ammunition from the region. None of these steps, and certainly 
no bilateral efforts by individual nations, can substitute for a genuine commitment 
by all the mediators and the parties to work within the framework of the five-sided 
talks facilitated by the OSCE. Only through the close cooperation of the inter- 
national community, including the OSCE, will we reach such a resolution. Trans- 
parency in this process is in everyone’s interests. 

Georgia, Abkhazia and South Ossetia 

The OSCE Mission to Georgia is another example of how the OSCE is contrib- 
uting to the President’s vision for a Europe whole, free and at peace. We welcome 
the constructive roles played by the OSCE and its field mission there. The United 
States supports a peaceful resolution of the South Ossetian conflict that respects the 
territorial integrity of Georgia. Tensions in South Ossetia escalated in August, but 
ended with a ceasefire and withdrawal of excess Georgian troops. We have called 
on all sides to respect all existing agreements and to refrain from carrying out any 
further military activities in or near the zone of conflict. Recent tensions underscore 
the need for the sides to move forward with OSCE participation toward demili- 
tarization and a political settlement. 

Progress toward a political settlement of the Abkhaz conflict is stalled, with the 
Abkhaz side withdrawing from the negotiating process in July. As we urge the par- 
ties to resume progress toward a settlement, we need to use the OSCE mission in 
Georgia to further assist the government and the people to concentrate on demo- 
cratic institution building and economic reform. We believe that the OSCE Border 
Monitoring Operation should continue beyond the expiration of its mandate in De- 
cember. 
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Adapted CFE and Fulfillment of Istanbul Commitments 

Regarding the Adapted Treaty on Conventional Forces in Europe, we welcomed 
the Russian Duma’s ratification as an indication that Russia shares with the United 
States and NATO Allies a commitment to CFE. However, the most important step 
Russia could take to move the Adapted CFE Treaty closer to entry into force is ful- 
fillment of its Istanbul commitments on withdrawal of forces from Georgia and 
Moldova. Almost five years after the OSCE’s Istanbul Summit in 1999, Moscow still 
has not met those commitments. Russia should complete withdrawal of its military 
forces from Moldova as soon as possible. Russia needs to reach agreement with the 
Georgian Government on the withdrawal timetable for its remaining forces on Geor- 
gian territory. Only when Russia fulfills its Istanbul commitments will the U.S. and 
its NATO Allies will be prepared to move forward with ratification of the Adapted 
CFE Treaty. 

Kosovo 

The March events in Kosovo remind us that the work of the OSCE’s largest field 
mission remains critical to developing the foundation for the democratic, multi-cul- 
tural civil society in Kosovo that the United States wants to see. The OSCE is help- 
ing Kosovo implement the UN Security Council-endorsed Standards for Kosovo, 
which are strongly supported by the U.S., and prepare for the mid-2005 Review 
Date by helping to build democratic institutions and promote human rights. The 
U.S. has made the conduct of free and fair Kosovo elections this Fall a priority, 
sending some of our best people to staff OSCE election work there. Participation by 
all the people of Kosovo — ethnic Albanians, Serbs and all other minorities — will be 
vital to Kosovo’s future. We also continue to support the excellent work of the 
Kosovo Police Service School. In light of the ongoing security concerns in Kosovo, 
we envision a further role for the OSCE in police training. 

Turkmenistan 

In Turkmenistan, the expulsion of OSCE Head of Mission Ambassador Badescu 
was a grave disappointment. Ambassador Badescu and her staff have labored under 
difficult circumstances to try to keep a line to the outside world open for the people 
of that country and to engage constructively with Turkmen authorities. The OSCE 
is the only organization in which Turkmenistan is a full member that is present on 
the ground in Ashgabat offering the government and people opportunities for con- 
crete cooperation to build a democratic future. 

Belarus 

In Belarus, we are gravely concerned by the government’s intensified campaign 
that restricts citizens from exercising basic human rights freely, such as the right 
to assemble, speak and study independently of government control. We welcomed 
the invitation from Belarusian authorities to observe parliamentary elections this 
fall, but have made it clear that ODIHR must be given full access in order to render 
an objective evaluation of any election. Furthermore, given the government of 
Belarus’ persistent violations of human rights and democracy, President 
Lukashenko’s recent decree calling for a referendum to eliminate institutional term 
limits for the presidency and allow him to run again for president in 2006 raises 
grave doubts whether the results will freely and fairly reflect the views of the 
Belarusian people. We reiterate our call upon the Government of Belarus to ensure 
that the Belarusian people are able to debate, vote and have their votes counted ac- 
cording to international democratic standards on October 17 and thereafter by tak- 
ing immediate steps to uphold Belarus’ international democracy and human rights 
commitments. We will view any election and referendum that does not meet inter- 
national democratic standards as another attempt to manipulate democratic proce- 
dures and the Belarusian Constitution in contravention of democratic principles. 

The U.S. strongly supports the OSCE Office in Minsk in its attempts to help 
Belarusian authorities meet broader OSCE commitments and non-governmental 
groups to work for the benefit of the country. While the attitude of authorities to- 
ward the OSCE has been disappointing, the OSCE Mission is reaching out to the 
next generation, helping prepare it to play a responsible role in the future. 

OSCE Adaptation to New Economic and Security Challenges 

At last December’s Maastricht Ministerial, the OSCE adopted a strategy to ad- 
dress threats to security and stability in the 21st century and an economic strategy 
to define concrete action in the “Post-Post Cold War era.” These strategies are exam- 
ples of the OSCE responding to new economic and political-military security chal- 
lenges. At the same time, the OSCE has promoted practical cooperation to assist 
participating states in combating terrorism, improving police and border manage- 
ment, controlling the availability of small arms and light weapons, and coping with 
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the task of securing or destroying excess stockpiles of weapons and ammunition, as 
well as MANPADs. 

Energizing the Economic Dimension 

The Economic Strategy Document adopted in Maastricht focuses on steps to im- 
prove good governance and transparency to maximize the benefits of economic inte- 
gration and globalization. This should advance our overall strategy for integration 
of all European and Eurasian states into the global economy. With the Strategy 
Document as a tool, OSCE field missions and the Secretariat are developing activi- 
ties and are working with participating states to continue with anti-money laun- 
dering and anti-terrorist financing work. 

On the environment, the OSCE has worked with partner organizations to map en- 
vironmental hot spots and to work regionally to address environmental problems 
that could cause friction between states. One of the most successful programs took 
place in Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan where, despite political tensions, sci- 
entists and others worked productively together. This is an excellent example of the 
OSCE’s ability to bring states together to work on issues of mutual concern, where 
the exercise itself serves as a confidence building measure. 

Counter-terrorism 

The United States has worked to have OSCE fill niches in the international com- 
munity’s response to terrorism. The OSCE Action against Terrorism Unit has 
worked to bring all 55 participating states towards compliance with UN counter-ter- 
rorism commitments. There has been major progress by all participating states to 
ratify and accede to the 12 UN terrorism-related Conventions, as well as on a U.S. 
initiative to bring “the 55” into compliance with recommendations of the OECD Fi- 
nancial Action Task Force to combat money-laundering and terrorist financing. 

The Maastricht Decision on Travel Document Security launched a major OSCE 
effort that helps U.S. and international efforts to close doors to terrorists. The 
OSCE’s seminar on Travel Document Security was a success in increasing aware- 
ness on assistance available to help participating states meet the deadlines for im- 
plementing stricter issuance procedures for travel documents and for converting to 
machine-readable passports. 

We were pleased with the Second Annual Security Review Conference. This year’s 
conference both reviewed the implementation of security commitments and consid- 
ered new ideas. Department of Homeland Security Deputy Secretary Admiral Loy’s 
address to the session laid the groundwork for a series of measures that partici- 
pating states will, we hope, endorse in the coming months. Admiral Loy urged the 
OSCE to join the U.S. in making a commitment to share information on lost and 
stolen passports through Interpol’s database, a natural complement to the OSCE 
Travel Document Security decision adopted in Maastricht. He also proposed that 
OSCE members take steps to tighten security on container shipments. 

Border Management and Security 

The work that the OSCE has launched to follow-up to last year’s Ohrid Balkan 
Border Conference, including training for border officials from Balkan countries, is 
an impressive start to facilitate secure and free flows of people and goods — a key 
objective of the U.S. Homeland Security Strategy. The United States has strongly 
encouraged the OSCE to increase its cooperation with other international organiza- 
tions where it can best provide value-added training and expertise — a central part 
of the development of an OSCE border management and security concept. In order 
to promote coordination, the U.S. took the lead in proposing and defining the pa- 
rameters for the UN Office on Drugs and Crime-OSCE Border Conference, which 
took place in Vienna September 7-8. The OSCE does not coordinate assistance, but 
it can bring together donors to avoid duplication and help to build political support 
to address border issues among participating states. 

Under U.S. leadership, the Forum for Security Cooperation (FSC) has played a 
positive role as an instrument of the Political-Military Dimension of the OSCE. The 
FSC made a significant step forward in combating terrorism when it adopted strict- 
er export controls on Man Portable Air Defense Systems (MANPADS) in May. There 
is much more to be gained as participating states share their experience and best 
practices on effective implementation of stricter MANPADS controls. The FSC also 
established principles governing End-Use Certification of small arms and light 
weapons. Now that work is completed, the FSC is turning to another important ini- 
tiative — to establishing principles to govern the brokering of small arms and light 
weapons, an idea that came out of an Economic Dimension seminar on trafficking 
in arms, demonstrating the value of OSCE’s cross-dimensional work. The OSCE’s 
work in this area includes on-the-ground assistance to Belarus under the provisions 
of the OSCE Document on Small Arms and Light Weapons. 
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The Cold War left a legacy of excess conventional munitions and weapons, par- 
ticularly in the countries of the former Soviet Union. The U.S. supports OSCE ef- 
forts to destroy these excess stockpiles. The OSCE has already received requests 
from three participating states for assistance in dealing with excess munitions: 
Belarus, Ukraine and Russia. The development and execution of these projects rep- 
resent a major task ahead for the OSCE. 

Policing 

Police training is another area of increased OSCE activity, particularly in Central 
Asia. The OSCE’s objective, which the U.S. supports, is to help individual states put 
in place training and oversight programs that protect citizens while safeguarding 
their rights and freedoms. Building on the success of training in the Balkans, the 
OSCE’s Special Police Matters Unit has stepped up its efforts with assessment mis- 
sions to Central Asia and a proposal on conducting OSCE police training in the 
Georgian conflict areas of Abkhazia and South Ossetia. The Special Police Matters 
Unit has been active in Kyrgyzstan, where the U.S. has supported the establish- 
ment of a police academy. The U.S. supports the work of the Special Police Matters 
Unit, and we look forward to greater transparency and tighter financial oversight 
of its fieldwork. 

Outreach 

The U.S. supports demand-driven, practical OSCE outreach activities to deepen 
security cooperation with its partners, whom we encourage to commit voluntarily to 
implementing OSCE principles and commitments. A first step would be to add sub- 
stance to the relationship with the OSCE Mediterranean Partners for Cooperation 
(Algeria, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Morocco and Tunisia), perhaps through ad hoc semi- 
nars on human rights and democracy. The OSCE’s Action Against Terrorism Unit 
is also working to organize briefings for the Mediterranean Partners, to encourage 
them to come into compliance voluntarily with OSCE counter-terrorism commit- 
ments. The U.S. does not favor creation of an OSCE-like structure in the Middle 
East. We do support indigenous reform efforts in the broader Middle East through 
the G-8 and bilaterally, in concert with the EU. 

Sofia Ministerial 

The Sofia Ministerial will take place in December, and the U.S. is working for a 
practical agenda focused on our top policy priorities. We hope to reach agreement 
within the OSCE on further steps to combat anti-Semitism, racism, xenophobia and 
discrimination, agreement on the role the OSCE can play on gender issues, and ad- 
ditional measures in the fight against terrorism. At Sofia, the U.S. will again 
strongly urge Russia to fulfill its Istanbul commitments. We expect to adopt an 
OSCE border concept, and to endorse OSCE work on shipping container security, 
small arms and light weapons, MANPADS, and the destruction of excess stockpiles 
of ammunition and weapons. 

There is one major problem that we hope to resolve by the time of the Sofia min- 
isterial, namely how the OSCE funds itself. A debate has begun about revision of 
the OSCE’s two scales of assessment. Russia, supported by some countries, is seek- 
ing a dramatic reduction in its contributions to the OSCE. In our view, proposals 
to reduce contributions radically cannot be the basis for the kind of serious discus- 
sions that are needed among OSCE participating states. The U.S. stands behind the 
criteria for adjustment of the scales adopted in 2001 and 2002 — ceilings and floors 
on contributions based on capacity to pay. All participating states benefit from the 
OSCE and all use the organization to advance their national interests. The OSCE 
achieves results at a comparatively modest cost. We hope that other participating 
states will adopt responsible approaches and negotiate constructively on this issue 
in order to avert a budget crisis. We note that the OSCE budget process has im- 
proved markedly over the past several years. Systems have been put in place to 
track budget allocations and expenditures more efficiently, providing more trans- 
parency and accountability. 

The Sofia Ministerial will also consider the appointment of a new Secretary Gen- 
eral to succeed Jan Kubis, who has served ably since 1999. The Secretary General 
plays a critical role in managing the OSCE, and the U.S. is committed to ensuring 
that his replacement is the best possible candidate. We welcome your suggestions 
for potential candidates. 

Strengthening OSCE to Deal with Challenges Ahead 

Bulgarian Chairman-in-Office Passy and others have suggested initiatives to 
strengthen the OSCE to meet the challenges ahead. Some of these initiatives, such 
as Foreign Minister Passy’s idea to move the annual human rights and economic 
dimension meetings, are good ideas that the United States supports. 
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Proposals that the OSCE Secretary General should be changed to give the posi- 
tion more of a political role, however, need careful consideration. The Secretary Gen- 
eral manages OSCE operations. Political leadership is vested in the rotating Chair- 
man-in-Office, an arrangement that the U.S. supports. We are concerned that 
changing the balance between the Secretary General and the Chairman-in-Office 
could change the fundamental nature of the organization. It is essential to preserve 
the strengths that have set the OSCE apart from other international organizations. 
Specifically, the OSCE’s flexibility, which the Chairman-in-Office system has done 
much to enhance by minimizing central control and streamlining bureaucracy, has 
allowed the organization to respond to problems creatively and effectively. 

Russia and the other Commonwealth of Independent States also have called for 
changes at the OSCE, most notably in a July statement that was highly critical of 
the OSCE’s field operations and ODIHR. We note that the U.S. has supported ef- 
forts by Russia and others to strengthen work in the OSCE’s economic/environ- 
mental and political-security dimensions. For example, the U.S. has worked closely 
with Russia on crafting the OSCE Strategy to Address Security to Stability in the 
21st Century, adopted by ministers at the Maastricht Ministerial. The Economic 
Strategy adopted at the Maastricht was also a Russian initiative supported by the 
U.S. 

The U.S., however, remains steadfast that the OSCE’s core mission is helping to 
foster democratic change, and that two of the OSCE’s greatest strengths are its field 
missions and ODIHR. By helping strengthen democratic institutions and civil soci- 
eties, OSCE field presences help to defeat the underlying causes of instability. 

The July CIS statement’s claim is factually inaccurate that political dialogue on 
democracy and human rights are internal affairs of the concerned states. The CSCE 
Moscow Document of 1991 states: “The participating states emphasize that issues 
relating to human rights, fundamental freedoms, democracy and the rule of law are 
of international concern, as respect for these rights and freedoms constitutes one of 
the foundations of the international order. They categorically and irrevocably de- 
clare that the commitments undertaken in the field of the human dimension of the 
CSCE are matters of direct and legitimate concern to all participating states and 
do not belong exclusively to the internal affairs of the State concerned.” 

Conclusions 

The bottom line remains that the OSCE has been a successful vehicle for man- 
aging security challenges over the past three decades. Its record of achievements 
over the past year is impressive, from Georgia election monitoring to the Berlin 
anti-Semitism conference; from tougher travel document security commitments to a 
new Special Representative on Trafficking. The year ahead promises to be just as 
challenging and diverse, from Afghanistan election monitoring to tougher measures 
to combat intolerance. 

The value of the OSCE to achieving U.S. foreign policy objectives is clear. In pro- 
moting democratic development and respect for human rights, the OSCE is second 
to none. On economic development, the OSCE promotes good governance and helps 
countries put systems in place to fight corruption. On political-military issues such 
as the fight against terrorism, border security, small arms and light weapons, and 
excess stockpiles, the OSCE fills crucial niche gaps. It has proven to be an effective 
diplomatic tool that complements our bilateral diplomatic and assistance efforts 
throughout Europe and Eurasia. 

The OSCE does face new challenges ahead, both in its missions and in its ability 
to adapt to changing circumstances. The U.S. will continue to work with its partners 
within the OSCE to advance the shared objectives of the trans-Atlantic community. 
Thank you. 
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Prepared Statement of Secretary Stephen G. Rademaker 

Mister Chairman, distinguished members of the Helsinki Commission, I would 
like to build on the information just presented by my colleague, Assistant Secretary 
Beth Jones, by addressing, in a bit more detail, some of the security issues facing 
the OSCE today. I will focus on some of the work being done in the OSCE’s Forum 
for Security Cooperation, or FSC, highlighting the role played by the U.S. Chair- 
manship of the FSC in late 2003. 

Let me mention a few of the security issues we are looking at. Arms control, dis- 
armament and confidence- and security-building measures, or CSBMs; security dia- 
log; Code of Conduct; non-proliferation; terrorism; small arms and light weapons; 
ammunition stockpiles; MANPADS. Some of these are very familiar to Commission 
members, as they were addressed by the Helsinki Final Act. Others reflect new con- 
cerns in the 21st century. But all are part of the FSC agenda. 

Since the FSC was established by the 1992 Helsinki Summit to strengthen secu- 
rity and stability within the OSCE community of states it has done just that. Its 
work program and the fundamental tasks outlined therein reflect the FSC’s commit- 
ment to transparency and stability in the traditional political-military sphere of se- 
curity, where conventional armed forces are involved or affected. The challenge for 
the political-military dimension in recent years has been to broaden the scope of 
work to be able to address the range of threats and security issues facing us in the 
21st century while, at the same time, complementing the work of the OSCE’s Per- 
manent Council in these areas. Let me describe how the FSC is facing both of these 
aspects under its responsibility. 

One enduring legacy of the political-military dimension of the OSCE is the range 
of CSBMs in place in Europe and Eurasia today. The first such measures date back 
to Basket One of the 1975 Helsinki Final Act, and the most recent are set forth in 
the Vienna Document 1999. Implementation of arms control agreements and 
CSBMs is not a single event frozen in time; it requires constant nurturing and at- 
tention. OSCE is a forum designed to provide that enduring attention. Delegations 
are encouraged to raise implementation issues during FSC meetings, which take 
place weekly. In addition, the FSC holds annually in March an Implementation As- 
sessment Meeting to review the record of implementation of the Vienna Document 
and other OSCE security commitments. 

The record of implementation and discussions during these annual meetings 
shows that the Vienna Document 1999 is functioning well and is effectively fulfilling 
its intended purpose of providing a useful mechanism to enhance transparency and 
build confidence among the participating states. You are aware that the range of 
measures in the Vienna Document allows OSCE states to share information about 
the size of their military forces and defense budgets, and also provides an oppor- 
tunity to show how some of those forces operate. The underlying premise of these 
CSBMs, of course, is that transparency about another state’s military forces and ac- 
tivities will allow states to avoid possible misinterpretations regarding those forces. 
We see the success of these measures in their continued, and increased, implemen- 
tation each year. More states are now conducting Vienna Document inspections and 
evaluation visits — and not just those countries we think of as traditional arms con- 
trol states. Just last week, for instance, Albania conducted an inspection in Sweden. 
The continued importance of maintaining a level of transparency about military 
forces is reflected in the institution of a number of regional and bilateral arrange- 
ments within the OSCE region that complement the Vienna Document by providing 
for more extensive exchanges of information and additional verification opportuni- 
ties. 

The Vienna Document 1999 and other OSCE documents and commitments deal 
with the whole OSCE area and all OSCE states. However, some documents of key 
importance for military security in Europe were adopted by — and apply only to — 
some of the OSCE participating States. This is the case with the Treaty on Conven- 
tional Armed Forces in Europe, or CFE, and the Treaty on Open Skies. While imple- 
mentation of these two Treaties is discussed in fora outside of the OSCE, OSCE 
states have long recognized that vigorous implementation of this type of security 
agreement can have a positive impact on overall security and stability in Europe, 
not just the security of those states that are parties to these agreements. Accord- 
ingly, OSCE member States regularly address the importance of these two treaties 
in Ministerial and Summit declarations. 

Let me focus briefly on CFE. You will recall that the CFE Treaty, signed in No- 
vember 1990, established parity in major conventional forces and armaments be- 
tween East and West — that is, between NATO and the Warsaw Pact — from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Ural Mountains. In November 1999, the 30 CFE States Parties 
signed the Agreement on Adaptation of the Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces 
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in Europe at the OSCE Istanbul Summit. A/CFE, as we refer to the Adaptation 
Agreement, would supercede the CFE Treaty to take account of the evolving Euro- 
pean geo-strategic environment and the end of the Cold War. Following entry into 
force of the Agreement on Adaptation, other OSCE participating States with terri- 
tory in the geographic area between the Atlantic Ocean and the Ural Mountains will 
be able to apply for accession to the Treaty. 

At the time A/CFE was signed, Russia made certain commitments to withdraw 
military forces and equipment from Georgia and Moldova. Specifically, Russia prom- 
ised at Istanbul to withdraw its CFE treaty-limited equipment, or TLE, from 
Moldova by the end of 2001 and its forces from Moldova by the end of 2002. With 
regard to Georgia, Russia promised to withdraw or destroy CFE TLE in Georgia in 
excess of agreed levels by the end of 2000, to withdraw from and disband two mili- 
tary bases (Vaziani and Gudauta) by July 2001, and to negotiate with Georgia the 
duration and modalities of other Russian military bases (Batumi and Akhalkalaki) 
and facilities. 

The United States and our NATO Allies, as well as a number of other Treaty 
partners, have agreed that we will not move to ratify A/CFE until Russia fulfills 
its Istanbul Summit commitments regarding withdrawal of its forces from Georgia 
and Moldova. Recognizing the magnitude of this undertaking, the OSCE agreed to 
establishment of a voluntary fund in order to help with the costs associated with 
the Russian military withdrawal. As I’m sure you are aware, the Unite States has 
contributed significantly to this fund. 

Unfortunately, after nearly five years and despite this assistance from the inter- 
national community, Russia has not yet met its Istanbul commitments. Russia 
needs to complete withdrawal of its military forces from Moldova as soon as possible 
and to reach agreement with the Georgian Government on the withdrawal of its re- 
maining forces on Georgian territory. Russia remains eager to bring the A/CFE 
agreement into force, as evidenced by the Russian State Duma’s approval in June 
of a bill ratifying A/CFE — which was signed into law by President Putin on July 
19th. We anticipate that Russia will formally deposit its instrument of ratification 
of A/CFE in the near future, and then reinvigorate efforts to persuade other CFE 
states parties to do likewise. Our position is clear, however: there is no shortcut to 
entry into force of the A/CFE agreement that does not involve full implementation 
by Russia of the Istanbul commitments. We will continue to urge NATO states to 
remain firm in pressing for Russian fulfillment of its obligations and to withdraw 
its forces from both Georgia and Moldova, and we will continue working with the 
OSCE and other partners to facilitate such withdrawal. 

In addition to reviewing implementation of the Vienna Document 1999 and rel- 
evant security agreements, the FSC has played a role in developing norms and 
standards with respect to the political-military dimension. The most significant of 
these is the Code of Conduct on Politico-Military Aspects of Security adopted by the 
1994 Budapest Summit. The Code describes the proper role of the armed forces in 
a democracy, including civilian control, the necessity for transparency and public ac- 
cess to information related to the armed forces, and the importance of adherence 
to international humanitarian law. Each year at the FSC, OSCE states provide in- 
formation on their implementation of the Code of Conduct. This FSC work on the 
Code of Conduct is augmented by seminars and other events conducted by the 
OSCE Secretariat and individual states — typically in southeast Europe, Central 
Asia and the Caucasus — to promote adherence to the principles contained in the 
Code of Conduct. 

The FSC continues to execute effectively its tasks related to conventional armed 
forces. A significant level of transparency already has been achieved, but this does 
not mean we no longer need these tools. In fact, the continued successful implemen- 
tation of these measures provides a fundamental support for the existing stability 
among OSCE states. The biggest challenge for the FSC in recent years has been 
to find a way to address new threats and issues while still addressing these “tradi- 
tional” responsibilities. It was against this backdrop that the U.S. took its turn as 
Chairman of the FSC from September through December 2003. 

A major focus of work in the OSCE last fall was development of the OSCE’s Strat- 
egy to Address Threats to Security and Stability in the Twenty-First Century, ap- 
proved at the Maastricht Ministerial last December. In considering the political- 
military dimension for development of that Strategy, we emphasized the need to 
broaden the FSC’s focus to incorporate new threats and challenges into its already 
established arms control and CSBM portfolio. The reasons why are simple. Tradi- 
tional arms control and CSBM measures address inter-state relations and the law- 
fully constituted armed forces of those states. However, the new threats to security 
and stability we face in the OSCE region tend to be of an entirely different char- 
acter: threats posed by non-state actors, threats emerging outside the OSCE region 
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and exported into it, and threats which are generally not of a conventional military 
nature, but rather threats of terrorism, proliferation, or organized crime. One could 
say that we have entered a period in the OSCE when the threats on our borders 
have diminished, but increasingly we have no borders on our threats. 

Building on the work of the OSCE to frame its new Strategy document, the U.S. 
wanted to enhance the security dialog task of the FSC to broaden the Forum’s focus 
during our chairmanship. The advantage of the security dialog function is that it 
allows the FSC to thoroughly explore and discuss a topic with no predetermined ex- 
pectation of follow-up action, such as agreement on new measures. As a result, the 
FSC can frame the dialog, as appropriate, for any particular topic. The U.S. Mission, 
working closely with Washington agencies, used our Chairmanship to reinvigorate 
the security dialog and make it a more useful tool for the OSCE. We focused on 
three areas that would address U.S. security concerns and help OSCE participating 
states as well: non-proliferation, the man-portable air defense systems — or 
MANPADS — threat, and Civil-Military Emergency Preparedness. 

First, non-proliferation. During our Chairmanship, and working with subsequent 
FSC Chairman, the U.S. arranged for a number of sessions that allowed OSCE 
states to be made aware of the risks, challenges and on-going efforts to combat the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Representatives from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the International Institute for Strategic Studies, and the 
OSCE Actions against Terrorism Unit were among those providing insights into the 
non-proliferation activities of other international organizations. The FSC does not 
want to impede these ongoing efforts in any way, but remains seized of the issue 
in order to determine whether and how it can contribute to non-proliferation activi- 
ties already undertaken by others. 

Second, MANPADS. The FSC has led OSCE efforts to address the threat from 
MANPADS. In 2003, the OSCE took action in response to the G-8 decision at its 
meeting at Evian, France, regarding effective and comprehensive controls for 
MANPADS. The FSC called upon participating states to use existing mechanisms 
under the OSCE Document on Small Arms and Light Weapons — or SALW — to de- 
stroy excess MANPADS and to ensure their security and avoid illicit transfers. In 
2004, the FSC continued its search for a meaningful contribution to address the 
MANPADS threat. The result of these efforts was adoption by the OSCE of the 
Wassenaar Arrangement’s Elements for Export Controls of MANPADS. This action 
by the OSCE almost doubled the number of countries that had agreed to apply these 
stringent controls on MANPADS. The membership of the OSCE permits it to make 
a unique contribution to global security initiatives. Sometimes, as was the case with 
export controls for MANPADS, the OSCE can build on work done by smaller or spe- 
cialized organizations, resulting in a wider application of valuable agreements. At 
other times, the OSCE can build on global initiatives, adding European/Eurasian 
specificity and setting an example for other regions. As with non-proliferation, the 
FSC will keep MANPADS on its agenda and continue to search for further contribu- 
tions. 

Third is the issue of Civil-Military Emergency Preparedness. Under U.S. Chair- 
manship, the FSC hosted a day-long discussion on this topic which is increasingly 
important in today’s world. Under Secretary Brown of the U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security provided the keynote presentation. A rich array of speakers from 
the UN, NATO, the EU and a number of countries elaborated on their programs 
and suggested ways in which the OSCE might play a non-duplicative role. The goal 
of this particular dialog session was to share information and expose OSCE delega- 
tions to the range of issues associated with emergency preparedness — in other 
words, to provide transparency. Delegations welcomed the straightforward approach 
of the participants and did not worry about trying to devise new OSCE standards. 
It is possible that related discussions may occur at a later time in the FSC, but 
nothing is currently on the agenda. Bringing this topic to the security dialog dem- 
onstrated a key aspect of the FSC’s security dialog: knowledgeable experts may en- 
gage in substantive discussion in a setting that may or may not lead to follow-on 
activity. 

Before concluding, let me turn to yet another aspect of the work of the FSC with 
the potential for tangible results. 

You may recall that in November 2000, the FSC adopted the OSCE Document on 
Small Arms and Light Weapons. As with several other FSC documents, this one es- 
tablishes norms and standards for the OSCE states, as well as transparency meas- 
ures related to exchanges of information. In 2003, the FSC endorsed voluntary con- 
tributions by a number of participating States to produce eight “best practice 
guides” to elaborate on specific aspects of the Small Arms Document. For ease of 
use, these guides were published as a single reference document, the OSCE Hand- 
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book of Best Practices on Small Arms and Light Weapons, which is available in all 
six OSCE languages. 

At present, the FSC continues work to enhance the standards set by the Small 
Arms Document, with the immediate focus on establishing common standards for 
end-user certificates when exporting small arms and light weapons. This will great- 
ly improve the ability of OSCE states to verify the end-use and end-user of any ex- 
ported small arms. Initiated by the U.S., the actual proposal before the FSC was 
co-sponsored by Russia, Turkey, Hungary and Finland (representing the European 
Union), demonstrating the widespread interest among OSCE states in building on 
the standards set by the Small Arms Document. A related task on the FSC agenda 
is to establish principles to govern the brokering of small arms and light weapons. 
Illicit brokering is recognised as among the main factors facilitating the illegal trade 
in small arms and light weapons around the world. Only some 20 countries world- 
wide have national legislation in place in this field. Development of this set of prin- 
ciples by the FSC will enhance existing initiatives and efforts at the national, re- 
gional and global levels and allow for increased international cooperation in pre- 
venting, combating and eradicating illicit brokering in small arms and light weap- 
ons. 

Another key element of the OSCE Small Arms Document is that it provides a 
basis for the OSCE, through the Permanent Council and the FSC, to respond to re- 
quests for assistance on a range of small arms issues, such as security and manage- 
ment of stockpiles, disposal of small arms, and border controls to reduce illicit traf- 
ficking in small arms. The FSC developed a plan of action for responding to such 
requests that was subsequently endorsed by the Permanent Council. With this pro- 
cedure in place, OSCE states have begun to request OSCE assistance in destroying 
and controlling excess small arms. A request from Belarus in 2003 resulted in the 
visit of an OSCE assessment team to Minsk to determine the viability of an OSCE 
small arms project there. Despite Belarus’ lamentable human rights record, the U.S. 
decided to participate in this assessment visit and use it as an opportunity to ad- 
vance efforts to control (and destroy excess) MANPADS. A project team is being or- 
ganized to begin work on a specific project plan for Belarus, and we are making 
every effort to ensure that its mandate includes destruction of MANPADS. In the 
meantime, the OSCE will begin to examine the latest request for small arms assist- 
ance — received from Tajikistan in July of this year. 

A major accomplishment of the U.S. Chairmanship of the FSC in 2003 was com- 
pletion of its work on the OSCE Document on Stockpiles of Conventional Ammuni- 
tion. As you know, there are huge quantities of excess munitions remaining from 
the end of the Cold War, mainly in the countries of the former Soviet Union. Fol- 
lowing on its work with small arms, the FSC was the obvious body to address the 
security risk arising from stockpiles of conventional ammunition, explosive material 
and detonating devices in surplus and/or awaiting destruction in the OSCE area. 
The OSCE Stockpiles Document, as it is more commonly known, establishes a mech- 
anism that allows participating States to request international assistance to either 
destroy or better manage and secure these stockpiles. The Stockpiles Document is 
the newest tool in our box and emphasizes the FSC’s interest in finding concrete 
and practical solutions to ongoing security issues in the OSCE region. The OSCE 
has already received requests for assistance under the Stockpiles Document from 
four states: Ukraine, Russia, Belarus and Tajikistan. A special experts meeting will 
be held in Vienna later this month to gain more insights into the precise assistance 
being requested and to examine options of coordinating with other international or- 
ganizations to provide assistance. 

I’d like to come back once again to the CSBMs contained in the Vienna Document 
1999. Time and time again we hear from other parts of the global community about 
the importance of establishing and maintaining a secure environment based on 
trust, especially with regard to military forces and activities. Often, the Vienna Doc- 
ument 1999 is specifically cited for its comprehensive system of transparency meas- 
ures. Two of the OSCE’s Partners for Cooperation, Korea and Japan, have dem- 
onstrated their belief that Asia has something to learn from the OSCE. They have 
both held seminars on security issues that provided a focused review of Vienna Doc- 
ument 1999 CSBMs and their possible applicability to Asia, the most recent of 
which took place last March in Tokyo. 

We in the State Department recognize the value our OSCE experience brings to 
questions related to regional security. Until earlier this year, the Political-Military 
Affairs Bureau was charged with promoting CSBMs and regional security issues for 
other parts of the world. We have now brought that function to the Arms Control 
Bureau. Close coordination within the Bureau allows us to capitalize on the experi- 
ence of our OSCE experts as we pursue CSBMs elsewhere in the world. 
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Mister Chairman, the Forum for Security Cooperation, like all other bodies in the 
OSCE, is a consensus body. This naturally limits what any one country can accom- 
plish, especially when we consider the range of views held in an organization of 55 
members. The OSCE — and, by extension, the FSC — is fundamentally about politi- 
cally binding norms and standards. It has no enforcement capability. 

But, the FSC remains a useful forum for the United States. In addition to the 
norms, standards and measures the FSC has established, it offers a venue for its 
55 members to discuss — in open forum or in smaller groups — issues of national in- 
terest. That, in and of itself, is a valuable confidence- and security-building meas- 
ure. I hope I have been able to show you that as a result of the U.S. Chairmanship 
in the autumn of 2003, the work of the FSC has been broadened to encompass some 
key U.S. security interests. I have every expectation that we can continue to address 
U.S. security interests in the FSC, as it is clear that these topics are also vitally 
important to the other members of the OSCE. 
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Prepared Statement of Secretary Michael G. Kozak 

Chairman Smith and Members of the Commission, thank you for holding this 
timely hearing — in the period before the Warsaw Human Dimension Implementa- 
tion Meeting and the Sofia Ministerial — to focus on the important work of the 
OSCE. The Congressional calendar is extremely full this late in the session, so your 
time and focus is very much appreciated. I commend Commission Members for your 
long-standing commitment to human rights and democracy work. I am also pleased 
to be joining Assistant Secretaries Jones and Rademacher at this important hearing. 

This is my first appearance before the Helsinki Commission, but I have had the 
pleasure of working with you and your excellent staff over the years. Before coming 
to the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor (DRL), I spent three years 
as Ambassador to Belarus where I saw the impact that the OSCE had on promoting 
human rights and democratic change. The OSCE Mission put a spotlight on the 
abuses of the Lukashenko regime, and was a beacon of hope for courageous human 
rights activists. 

Next year will mark the 30th Anniversary of the Helsinki Final Act. Many chal- 
lenges remain, but the fact that the Government of Bulgaria is now serving as the 
OSCE Chair-in-Office — something unimaginable in 1975 — demonstrates how far we 
have come. OSCE has been a vital partner in the pursuit of democracy and human 
rights in Europe and Eurasia, a goal that is more important than ever given the 
ongoing fight against terrorism. As Secretary Powell has stated, “A world in which 
human rights and fundamental freedoms are respected and defended is a world of 
peace in which tyrants and terrorists cannot thrive.” 

In my testimony, I will discuss the democracy deficit that continues to plague 
some parts of the region. Next I will cover the continuing need to establish and im- 
prove key democratic institutions such as elections, media freedom, the rule of law, 
and tolerance. Finally, I will address some of the recent challenges facing the OSCE, 
and conclude by proposing strategies for refining and strengthening the Organiza- 
tion and promoting enhanced respect for OSCE commitments. 

Elections that meet international standards remain a hallmark of democratic soci- 
ety. Yet for elections to be truly democratic, citizens need to enjoy all of their human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. Unfortunately, a democracy deficit continues to 
plague many countries of the OSCE, as is evident in the flawed elections some coun- 
tries continue to hold. We therefore support the crucial work of ODIHR, not only 
in monitoring and reporting on elections, but also in assisting participating States 
in developing and implementing laws and legislation that ensures the rule of law 
and essential rights such as freedom of speech and assembly. 

Collectively these efforts have helped foster important reforms. Recent OSCE in- 
volvement in the Balkans and Georgia has resulted in marked improvement, with 
progress made towards elections that meet OSCE standards. With U.S. and OSCE 
assistance, Albania in 2003 held what was deemed to be the fairest and most trans- 
parent elections in the country’s history despite some administrative issues and iso- 
lated incidents of violence. 

In other cases, we have seen less success. Examples of flawed elections since the 
Commission’s last hearing on the OSCE include Azerbaijan’s October 2003 presi- 
dential election, Russia’s December 2003 parliamentary elections and March presi- 
dential election, and the August presidential election in Chechnya. There has been 
little or no accountability for the poor conduct of these elections, and in the case 
of Azerbaijan, there also has not been an investigation into or accountability for re- 
ports of torture by security forces following post-election violence. Georgia’s par- 
liamentary elections involved serious irregularities which led to peaceful protests 
and the resignation of President Shevardnadze — showing that governments that en- 
gage in efforts to manipulate the electoral process do so at their own peril. 

ODIHR involvement in assisting Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan to re- 
vise their electoral laws this past year has been remarkably successful. While none 
of their respective laws are fully compliant with OSCE commitments, they have all 
been brought closer to international standards. We urge these governments to con- 
tinue their close work with ODIHR to bring their laws into full compliance with 
OSCE commitments and we remain hopeful that on the basis of this improved elec- 
toral legislation, the conduct of upcoming elections in their countries will be a step 
forward. All depends on the political will and good faith efforts of these governments 
to impartially implement their legislation. 

Domestic and international observers can enhance the electoral process and public 
confidence. We welcomed provisions in the recently revised electoral codes in 
Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan that provide explicit guarantees for domestic election 
monitoring. Unfortunately, Tajikistan’s and Azerbaijan’s legislation falls short in 
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that important area. We encourage them to work with ODIHR to revise their laws 
to fully guarantee that right. 

We regret that Uzbekistan, despite assurances to ODIHR, did not enact any 
changes to its election legislation, as recommended by an ODIHR assessment. Due 
to that refusal, and the denial of registration to four independent opposition parties, 
we regretfully note that the electoral process for the December parliamentary elec- 
tions is already flawed and will likely not be democratic unless serious steps are 
taken to reverse course. We are urging the government to allow citizen initiative 
groups to field independent candidates — something permitted under current law. 

Rule of law based on democratic principles and commitments is a lynchpin of 
democratic society, and an independent judiciary is integral to the rule of law. With- 
out rule of law, no fundamental freedoms and rights guaranteed to citizens of the 
OSCE region are safe. Instituting the rule of law requires two basic steps: that 
countries enact laws that meet international standards, and then enforce them im- 
partially and consistently. The OSCE can and has played an invaluable role with 
both these steps. 

Regarding the first step, the OSCE can analyze participating States’ legislation 
and recommend amendments to meet OSCE standards. In Kyrgyzstan, ODIHR ad- 
visers provided a praiseworthy service when they analyzed the 2003 constitutional 
amendments and proposed changes to bring them into compliance with inter- 
national standards. We urge Kyrgyzstan to enact those recommendations. 

Concerning the second step, the OSCE can bolster participating States’ capacity 
to enforce the law consistently and impartially. ODIHR has several notable success 
stories in Central Asia, especially Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, where the govern- 
ments have transferred authority for prison administration to the Ministries of Jus- 
tice. Comprehensive penal reform programs are bringing prison administration close 
to international standards. 

These commendable efforts need to be reinforced in all participating States where 
corruption and abuse of authority continues to weaken the rule of law, and thus de- 
mocracy. We see that in the case of Albania. As I noted earlier, last year Albania 
had the fairest election in its history. However, organized crime and corruption con- 
tinues to threaten the stability of Albania. Corruption remains one of the greatest 
obstacles to improving human rights in many countries in the region. Continued ef- 
forts to promote good governance are essential to help countries fulfill their OSCE 
commitments. 

There can be no democracy without media freedom. Free press ensures that peo- 
ple have information needed to make informed choices. Unfortunately, the situation 
for journalists in some OSCE participating States has worsened since the last OSCE 
hearing. 

Actions in Russia over the past few years raise serious questions about its com- 
mitment to media freedom, which had been a hallmark of post-Soviet Russia. NTV’s 
recent cancellation of two programs effectively has left Russian national television 
without independent political programming. Ukraine and Belarus intensified their 
assault on independent media in the run-up to October elections by harassing, in- 
timidating, fining, and at times imprisoning independent journalists, and by closing 
down independent media outlets. Moldova is still grappling with transforming 
TeleRadio Moldova into a truly independent broadcaster, while Turkmenistan re- 
cently took steps to clamp down further, creating a National Press Service to super- 
vise print media. 

We are pleased with the selection of Miklos Haraszti, the new Representative for 
Freedom of Media. We wish him success and are pleased that one of his first major 
initiatives is to urge governments to decriminalize libel laws. The U.S. made an 
extra budgetary contribution to the project to develop a database matrix on libel leg- 
islation in the OSCE region. Only when libel is decriminalized, can there be a vi- 
brant market place of ideas. 

An active civil society is one of the most important components for a thriving de- 
mocracy. Last year we reported a growing number of vibrant civil society groups ad- 
vocating for peaceful change and greater accountability in a majority of OSCE 
states. This past year, NGOs continued their courageous work; however, we remain 
concerned by harassment and/or restrictions placed on NGOs in several countries. 

In FY04 the U.S. provided over $400 million to support democratic development 
in the OSCE region. My Bureau uses the Human Rights and Democracy Fund 
(HRDF) to support freedom of the press, political party development, and human 
rights advocacy, primarily in Central Asia. In FY04, DRL funded over $7 million 
in HRDF projects in Europe and Eurasia. These projects, as implemented by our 
partners in the NGO community, show U.S. commitment to developing civil society 
in the OSCE target region and are described in detail in the State Department pub- 
lication, “Supporting Human Rights and Democracy: the U.S. Record 2003-2004.” 
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U.S. democracy funding also includes approximately $6.5 million in voluntary con- 
tributions to the OSCE for human and economic dimension projects, including the 
participation of NGO representatives at the annual OSCE Human Dimension Imple- 
mentation Meetings (HDIM) in Warsaw, giving human rights activists from Europe 
and Eurasia the invaluable opportunity to openly report on the human rights abuses 
in their countries. 

Unfortunately many countries have failed to understand the benefit of U.S. de- 
mocracy assistance. Recent developments in Russia have called into question for the 
first time in their post-Soviet history whether the Government respects freedom of 
association. In his May State of the Union speech, President Putin questioned the 
loyalty of NGOs that receive foreign assistance. Recent pressure on NDI and its 
Russian partner The VOICE Association for Voters’ Rights are troubling. In 
Belarus, over 20 human rights organizations have been closed along with several 
independent trade unions, and the Belarusian Party of Labor was shut down. 
Ukraine’s vibrant civil society is at times weakened by governmental harassment 
that has intensified, and at times turned violent, with the upcoming elections. There 
has been violence against members of civil society NGOs or their relatives in several 
OSCE countries, including Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Armenia and Azerbaijan, with lit- 
tle or no accountability. 

In Central Asia, Uzbekistani legislation enacted over the past nine months has 
severely restricted the rights and ability of domestic and international NGOs to en- 
gage in democracy-building work. In both Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, U.S. imple- 
menting partners have been publicly accused of engaging in illegal activities. 
Turkmenistan’s civil society is seriously hindered by its November 2003 draconian 
law on public associations. 

Overcoming the persistent democratic deficit in the OSCE region will improve the 
lives of citizens by giving them a stake in the system, enabling them to enjoy funda- 
mental freedoms and shape their own destiny. It will also help eliminate an over- 
arching threat to democracy and human rights: extremism and terrorism. All OSCE 
States must continue to root out extremism and terrorism. We all have the responsi- 
bility to ensure that human rights are protected even as we combat terrorism. 
Sadly, no country is immune from such abuses, but in a democracy, those who abuse 
power are brought to justice. 

The deplorable treatment of some Iraqi detainees at the hands of some U.S. mili- 
tary personnel was a shock to our nation. When President Bush expressed his deep 
disgust and regret about events at Abu Ghraib, it wasn’t just his personal reaction 
as a man of principle. It was also his reaction as the head of state of a country that 
holds itself to a higher standard, both at home and in our conduct in the world. As 
President Bush said, one of the key differences between democracies and dictator- 
ships “is that free countries confront such abuses openly and directly.” We expose 
the truth, hold all who bear responsibility fully accountable and bring them to jus- 
tice, and then take action to ensure that abuses do not reoccur. 

The U.S. is committed to promoting and protecting human rights within its terri- 
tory and around the world. We take our OSCE commitments seriously and we will 
continue to keep the OSCE apprised as investigations proceed. We are also orga- 
nizing a side event for the upcoming HDIM in Warsaw where we will proactively 
address the issue of prisoner abuse and U.S. efforts at accountability. We will con- 
tinue to press other governments whose forces commit abuses to follow the same 
approach. 

The U.S. supports OSCE’s effort to eliminate all forms of torture, and to press 
individual OSCE participating States to end torture and hold human rights abusers 
accountable. The U.S. continues to have serious concerns about torture in 
Uzbekistan. While the Government there took the highly commendable step to in- 
vite the U.N. Special Rapporteur on Torture in late 2002, Uzbek authorities remain 
slow in implementing the Rapporteur’s recommendations. We remain very dis- 
appointed that, despite promises to do so during the Spring session of parliament 
this year, the Government has not introduced habeas corpus legislation into its 
criminal code. We are encouraged by recent efforts to work with domestic human 
rights NGOs on monitoring prison conditions and we urge swift implementation of 
the Rapporteur’s recommendations. 

A crucial component in the fight against terrorism is the support and promotion 
of tolerance of all ethnic, racial and religious minorities. By protecting the rights 
of all minorities, we can work to ensure that that the roots of terrorism are not fer- 
tilized by feelings of societal marginalization and fear. We applaud the OSCE’s com- 
mitments to fighting racism, anti-Semitism, religious intolerance and other forms of 
xenophobia or discrimination. The U.S. and the OSCE share a common goal of fos- 
tering racial, ethnic and religious tolerance. 
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The Anti-Semitism Conference in Berlin in April resulted in a comprehensive 
OSCE plan to fight anti-Semitism, while the June Paris Meeting on the Relation- 
ship between Hate Speech on the Internet and Hate Crime addressed new forms 
of propagating hate speech and bigotry while still strongly supporting freedom of ex- 
pression and ideas. At The Brussels Conference on Racism, Xenophobia and Dis- 
crimination, which just concluded, all 55 OSCE participating states joined together 
to reaffirm and strengthen the OSCE’s commitment to combat intolerance in all 
forms. 

But despite these commitments, serious problems remain for racial, ethnic and re- 
ligious minorities throughout the OSCE region, and much remains to be done by 
both OSCE institutions and participating States to combat intolerance. As Kosovo 
struggles to move from the devastation of war to becoming a more stable, demo- 
cratic society, non-Albanian minorities, particularly Serbs, suffer from widespread 
social discrimination in employment, education and health services among others. 
The recent outbreak of inter-ethnic violence resulting in the destruction of homes 
and churches is a reminder of the crucial relationship between tolerance and the 
sustainability of democracy and the rule of law. 

A good way to address many of the issues is to strengthen the OSCE, but the 
OSCE can only be as strong as its participating States. This requires the leaders 
of each OSCE country to honor commitments in word and deed. We must expect 
more from each other. OSCE provides important tools for promoting democracy and 
human rights, but ultimately each participating State is responsible for using these 
mechanisms effectively to hold all OSCE countries to their commitments. 

This year, the ability of the OSCE to act as a unified and effective body has been 
challenged by several developments. The July Declaration signed by nine member 
States of the Commonwealth of Independent States is puzzling. The Declaration re- 
fers to “such fundamental Helsinki principles as non-interference in internal affairs 
and respect for the sovereignty of States.” Yet in 1991, OSCE participating states 
agreed in the Document of the Moscow Meeting of the Conference on the Human 
Dimension of the CSCE that: 

“The participating States emphasize that issues relating to human rights, funda- 
mental freedoms, democracy and the rule of law are of international concern, as re- 
spect for these rights and freedoms constitutes one of the foundations of the inter- 
national order. They categorically and irrevocably declare that the commitments un- 
dertaken in the field of the human dimension of the CSCE are matters of direct and 
legitimate concern to all participating States and do not belong exclusively to the 
internal affairs of the State concerned.” 

In response to the charge of double standards by ODIHR, we underscore that 
there is only one standard for democratic elections. We see ODIHR’s election moni- 
toring efforts as objective and based upon standards set out in the OSCE commit- 
ments stipulated in the 1990 Copenhagen Document and the 1991 Moscow Docu- 
ment and reaffirmed in the Charter for European Security adopted at the Istanbul 
Summit. That is why the U.S. has invited ODIHR to observe our own Presidential 
and Congressional elections in November as we have consistently since those com- 
mitments were undertaken. 

Moreover, in the case of those participating States that have not yet had demo- 
cratic elections, we view ODIHR monitoring teams not as “interference” but rather 
as an international resource that is available to those countries that seek to improve 
public confidence in elections and to uphold their OSCE commitments. 

We urge participating States to further refine and strengthen the organization by 
making key strategic decisions and then backing them with political will. One im- 
portant strategic decision is striking the appropriate balance among diverse OSCE 
activities. While each effort helps to further OSCE objectives, a finite budget de- 
mands that participating states regularly assess the value added of each component. 
Administrative expenses are obviously essential. Support for ODHIR is crucial. Vis- 
its by high-level OSCE officials and special representatives and international con- 
ferences are important to focus attention on problem areas and promote reform. 
However, sufficient resources should be allocated so that those on the ground who 
are rolling up their sleeves to effect change — whether in field missions or ODHIR 
teams — have adequate means to do so. 

Another key strategic decision involves the development and use of a series of 
positive and negative incentives that will entice participating States to uphold their 
OSCE commitments. Public statements and private meetings draw important atten- 
tion to states that fail to meet their OSCE commitments. However, it is clear that 
some participating States need more encouragement and support. When the Govern- 
ment of Belarus closed down the OSCE mission in 2002, a joint U.S.-EU visa ban 
on high-level Belarusian authorities prompted the Government of Belarus to allow 
the OSCE Mission to be re-established. The Mission in Minsk is still there today. 
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This example demonstrates that unified political will coupled with the right incen- 
tives is effective. 

The upcoming elections in Belarus and Ukraine are cogent examples of times 
when targeted incentives backed by unified political will could make a difference. 
Despite varying degrees of repression, democratic candidates are gaining popular 
support in both countries. A voting process that meets OSCE standards could sig- 
nificantly advance democracy in these two nations. We commend the OSCE’s efforts 
to date to mount effective observer missions in Belarus and Ukraine and we will 
continue to urge participating States to contribute as much as they can to these ef- 
forts. Yet these two participating States clearly need extra incentives to do the right 
thing. 

Strong, effective leadership strengthens the OSCE. Participating States must se- 
lect Chairs in Office and Heads of Missions who are willing to put OSCE concerns 
first and foremost. These leaders must actively promote a unified strategy among 
participating States who care about democracy and human rights, using revamped 
incentives as well supporting field missions. 

We attach great importance to the chairmanship and consider very carefully the 
readiness of any state wishing to assume that heavy responsibility. Chairmanship 
must be held by a nation that has demonstrated leadership in implementing all the 
commitments undertaken by participating States. The U.S. welcomes Kazakhstan’s 
bid to become Chairman-in-Office in 2009 and we would be pleased to see them be- 
come a viable candidate. We very much hope that they will be able to demonstrate 
the leadership required of a chair well before December 2006, when the chairman- 
ship will be approved. 

Field missions need adequate resources and staunch political backing from OSCE 
leaders and participating States. When participating States fail to fully back field 
missions, the organization and the host country’s citizens suffer. Field missions pro- 
vide vital support to civil societies and governments alike in the promotion of de- 
mocracy and human rights. They are there to help countries meet their commit- 
ments. For this reason, we hope that the OSCE can move quickly to fill vacancies 
for Heads of Mission in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 

When field missions receive strong support from the Chairman in Office host gov- 
ernment, and each member of the Permanent Council, the missions can achieve sig- 
nificant changes even in the most troubled environments. However, when the OSCE 
allows host governments to obstruct the work of field missions, it is embarking on 
a slippery slope of dangerous precedent that will undermine the organization. Deci- 
sions affecting the operations of field presences should not be taken without full con- 
sultations and serious consideration of the implications for the OSCE. 

This past July, Turkmenistan refused to renew the contract of the OSCE Head 
of Mission in Ashgabat, Ambassador Badescu, for activities that fell well within her 
mandate. The U.S. adamantly opposed this action and we will work with our OSCE 
colleagues to find another excellent head of mission. A unified OSCE voice from 
leaders and participating states against such action coupled with calibrated incen- 
tives, as were eventually used when Belarus closed down its OSCE Mission, could 
have kept Ambassador Badescu in Ashgabat, helped promote reform in 
Turkmenistan, and strengthened the OSCE. 

In his memoirs, former Secretary of State George Schultz recalls traveling to Vi- 
enna in 1989 to sign the CSCE Treaty that resulted in a Human Rights Conference 
in Moscow. Recounting the strong efforts of the U.S. that resulted in expanding 
room for independent media in Russia and the release of political prisoners, he said, 
“We had insisted.that we would not settle simply for words on human rights. We 
insisted on deeds by the Soviets and their Satellite states.” Today, we can only echo 
Secretary Schultz’ sentiment that we must insist that promises of human rights for 
citizens are fulfilled in deed throughout the OSCE region. 

o 
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